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CLEANSING FIKES. 



CHAPTER I. 



Oh* yrhat s tangled net we weare 
Wben first we practice to deceiTe.'' 



Judith Habgrave has left the Hall — ^the lost 
will has not come to light, nor has Harry 
Trevellian been heard of. 

Advertisements appeared dailjr in the lead- 
ing papers, but to no avail. Messrs. Brief 
and Hardpen shook their heads, the one 
suspicioiLslv, the other despairirigU-, at tie 
state of affairs, agreeing tljat until his 
reappearanop, or the recovery of the misHiDg 
deed, nothing could be done. 

^C^n it be that be » dad? « asked 
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Mr. Hardpen ; but his partner shook his head 
solemnly, believing in his own heart that 
Harry remained away at the instigation of 
a guilty conscience. 

And how fares the poor little bride ? 
Three months have gone by since her run- 
away marriage, and it seems to those around 
her that each day as it comes finds her 
weaker and paler, and more wretched. 

The fact is, the poor child is haunted 
with a new and terrible dread, that, coupled 
with her husband's mysterious disappearance, 
and the ominous shakes of the head, the 
hints and inuendos which follow when his 
name is mentioned, is almost driving her 
mad. 

Poor, forlorn girl ! She is paying a heavy 
penalty for getting her own way. 

She has not even the sorry comfort o£ 
Fanny Mason to talk to, for the lady's maid 
has married and gone to London, and Frida 
did not even see her to bid her good-by. 
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Fanny called so often at Fairholm, to 
enquire after the sick girl, that Claire, becom- 
ing somewhat suspicious of her solicitude, 
had given orders that on no pretence whatever 
should she be admitted. Claire scented a 
mystery, and she was determined to ferret 
it out. There was something more than 
delicacy and debility to have so completely 
changed the gay, saucy Frida into a quiet 
wistful girl, with no heart or inclination for 
anything, and she had by no means forgotten 
that ambiguous letter of Maude Stanhope's, 
and its enclosure. 

It was about this time that an event 
occurred which disturbed the equanimity of 
the Fairholm family, almost as much as if a 
bombshell had suddenly exploded in their 
midst. 

It came about in this wise. 

The sisters were sitting in the morning 
room — Claire engaged on an elaborate piece 
of work, and Frida, pricking her needle care.- 
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lessly through and through the cambric on 
her lap, looking, as she always did now, ill at 
ease and utterly wretched, and indifferent to 
all around her, when a ring at the front door 
bell caused her to start nervously, and flush 
and quiver all over. Before Claire could 
speak, the door opened to admit — ^Maude 
Stanhope. 

That young lady, elegantly attired, raptur- 
ously embraced Claire, although she had no 
especial penchant for her ; but she was one of 
those gushing characters the world abounds 
with, whose hugs and caresses mean nothing 
at all, since every one comes in for a share of 
them, and whose friendship cannot be relied 
on beyond the extent of a morning call. 
Frida, who had risen on her guest's entrance, 
had sunk back again, pressing her hand to 
her side as if in pain, while her poor little 
face flushed and paled alternately. 

" Well, girls," said Miss Stanhope, " you 
see I had to come down and bid Miss Musson 
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good- b J before we started for Paris, and I 
thought it would be simply heathenish if I 
did not just give you a look in, as you live so 
near. " Besides — " turning to Frida, " I 
was really anxious about you, you never seem 
to have recovered from that illness you 
caught coming up to visit us, and I have so 
little time for letter- writing — not that letters 
are very satisfactory either, and you must 
not think me unkind for not sending to ask 
after you of tener, for what with one thing 
and another I'm half dead, and haven't a 
spare moment throughout the day — " 

So she rattled on, and oh! how Frida 
wished from the bottom of her heart that 
she had stayed away altogether. 

Not so Claire ; at last she saw her way to 
unravelling the mystery that had so long 
tormented her, and this chance visit presented 
an opportunity that might never occur again. 

" It is very good of you to come, Maude," 
she answered, graciously ; " of course I know 
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how mucli your time must be taken up just 
now, independently of your trousseau, for 

lovers are rather exigeant, are they not ? Not 

« 

that I know ' much about them. Maude, 
would you believe it," — breaking off confi-^ 
dentially, " neither of us girls ever had a real 
bond fide lover in our lives, and here I 
am — 

Maude glanced across rather wickedly at 
Frida. " All very well. Miss Claire," she 
laughed, " speak for yourself! how do you 
know that Frida has not had a dozen ? '*^ 
Frida shook her head, trying to force her 
trembling lips to make some remark, however 
trivial, that would turn the conversation into 
some less dangerous a channel. 

" Frida ! no, not she ! She could scarcely 
have had one without my knowledge, for we 
always go into society together ; but to tell 
you a secret, Maude, I believe that she did 
have a little bit of a fancy once for somebody, 
who shall be nameless, and between you ancj 
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me, I think he had a sort of feeling for her, 
but it never got beyond that, and now — poor 
fellow ! " sighing, " he has disappeared, 
vanished, gone from her sight like a beau- 
tiful star, and nobody knows where he is ; 
and I believe he has come into a lot of money 
since ; so — " 

" Claire ! " with a great effort, Frida 
spoke, " all this must be very interesting 
to Maude." 

" Nonsense dear, I like to hear all about 
you, but I have reasons for believing that 
there is a certain gentleman who is not 
altogether so indifferent to you as Claire 
would make it appear ! You and I know, 
don't we ? " 

" Indeed I don't," responded Frida, some- 
what surprised at Maude's manner, and 
understanding not a syllable of all her hints — 

" What a little humbug you are, laughed 
Maude, " and by the by, who was the letter 
from, dear, that he had to enclose. I was so 
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awfully curious at first, but as you never 
answered my letter, I had to stifle it." 

" Letter to enclose — what can you mean, 
Maude?" 

In genuine astonishment, and not a little 
trepidation, did she await the answer. 

Maude appealed to Claire, who had taken 
up her work again, and was diligently 
stitching away as if her life depended upon 
the careful filling in of that one particular 
little diamond she was engaged on. " Claire, 
did you ever hear such bare-faced effrontery ? 
When you know all, for I can see that you 
are quite in the dark, you will agree with me. 
I am sure that Frida is the best actress and 
the most consummate little hypocrite this 
side the channel. You must know, to begin 
at the beginning, as the children say, that I 
was sitting looking over some laces and 
things, on the evening of the very day that 
Captain Escott took Frida home. It was 
about eight o'clock, I remember — quite late. 
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^and of course I never expected anybody 
would call at that time of night, when lo, and 
behold, the door opened, and over went 
mamma's pet Sevres china vase, filled with 
ferns — smash on the floor. I gave a great 
jump, for I couldn't think what it was at 
first, and there I saw a very good-looking 
young man — Frida — " laying a stress on the 
last words, and speaking very slowly — "a 
very good-looking young man, indeed, and 
remember I am licensed as an engaged young 
lady, to give an opinion 1 Well, what would 
jou have done had you been in my place, 
Claire ? Asked him in and shut the door, 
I suppose 1 At all events, that is what I did, 
when — oh, ye stars and little fishes — he had 
not come to see me at all; I was not the 
attraction — he wanted to speak a few words 
to — ^Miss Escott, Fancy my feelings ! Such a 
very nice-looking fellow, almost handsome, 
and of course I supposed he was a visitor to 
myself, and that my superior charms had lured 
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him thither. No such thing ! It was lucky 
that I had a lover of my own, and that I 
never was a jealous girl even when I hadn't T 
I skilfully hid my disappointment, and most 
hospitably invited him to sit down, and by 
degrees broke the sad news of the young 
lady's departure. He didn't faint ; but he 
looked as if he wanted to ! and I told him 
how rejoiced I should be if I could do any- 
thing for him. He asked for a pen and ink,, 
and — revelation number two — it was not on^ 
his own account that he wanted to see Miss 
Bscott, but for a friend, from whom he had 
brought a letter, he confided to me ; but that 
as that was out of the question, he would now 
enclose that letter in one from himself ^ an^ 
trust to my tender mercies to forward it. I 
listened very politely — the usual humbug, you? 
know. And he sat down forthwith, and 
scribbled away, looking so blank and miser- 
able all the time, that really if there had been 
no * young man from the country'— only, in 
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this case, it was * continent/ instead of 
* country' — to call me to account, I think I 
should have asked him if / wouldn't do as 
well as Miss Escott, and offered my services at 
consolation on the spot ; but — under the cir- 
cumstances, I couldn't, you know : visions of 
my dearly beloved, with his head in the 
Thames mud, and his beautiful locks all 
slimy and green, presented themselves to my 
imagination, and —I didn't. But I did what 
I might and could. I took his letter, and sent 
it off the very next day to Frida, and never 
a word of gratitude or thanks did I get ! 
Would you believe it ? After he had finished 
his letter he was off like a shot. Whether 
he was afraid to stay, or I was not sufficiently 
attractive to induce him to prolong his visit, 
I can't say ; he apologised profusely for his 
awkwardness on entering, and indeed for 
having intruded at all, saying that he was 
leaving for Paris early the next day — no, that 
night, I believe, really I forget now, but I am 
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<iuite certain I put the letter ia when I wrote 
to you, Frida. I am apt to be rather careless 
and forgetful at times, but I am perfectly 
positive about this, for I was so inquisitive 
about it, you can't think ; and I thought it 
awfully mean of you, young lady, to have 
such a handsome lover, and never tell me a 
word about it. However, I'll forgive you if 
jou will just begin, and tell — ^gracious child, 
how white and ill you do look, to be sure — 
tell us everything about it. But to pretend 
that you know nothing is outrageous ! I am 
5ure there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
having such a pleasant young fellow as Mr. 
Peterson desperately in love with you — " 

" Mr. Peterson," cried Claire, surprisedly, 
for she had made up her mind from the first 
that it must have been Harry Trevellian. 

" I don't know any one of that name, do 
JOU, Frida ? Are you sure it was not all a 
hoax, Maude ? Somebody smitten with your 
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loveliness, and determined to have an inter- 
view. What was he like ?" 

" Tall and fair, with light whiskers, I thjnk ; 
no, he had a moustache, I believe. Keally, it 
is too much to expect an exact inventory of 
the charms of another girl's lover." 

" How absurd you are Maude ! " Claire 
rose, and going over to the table, came back 
with a photographic album. " I never heard 
any one run on in the ridiculous style you do» 
Was he anything like this?" turning over 
the leaves until she came to one particular 

photo. 

^* Yes, that is he ! Who would have thought 
you could be so sly, Frida, to have his picture, 
too, and never to say a word. Girls are funny 
sometimes ! " 

" But this gentleman's name is not Peter- 
son," announced Claire, quietly. " Are you 
sure that you are not mistaken, Maude? 
This young man is Harry Trevellian, the very 
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one I was speaking to you of a few moments 
ago." 

" Well, I am positive that he told me his 
name was Peterson; and I am also quite 
certain that that photo is his. You don't 
often see such a frank, genial face. I could 
not be mistaken ! " 

While this discussion went on Frida lay 
back in her chair silent. All that Maude 
said was a revelation to her, but so long as 
only this visit came into notice she felt it did 
not signify, it would only be laughed at, even 
should it reach her father's ears ; but a chance 
word of Maude's might reveal what could 
never be explained. 

"What have you to say for yourself?" 
asked Maude, quizzically. 

" I ? nothing ! It is no business of mine 
what visitors you have, Maude ! " 

" You are a provoking girl, upon my 
word ! I tell you I never saw him before in 
my life, nor since, either, for the matter of 
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that. He came wholly and solely to see 

you." 

"Poor man, what a dreadful disappoint 
for him I*" put in Claire. 

" And I know he said his name was 
Peterson, so as Claire will have it that it is 
Trevellian, you must put your heads toge- 
ther, and make out of it the best you can." 

Claire looked up sharply. Yes, there 
certainly was more in this than appeared on 
the surface. 

Frida rose from her chair languidly, and, 
without bidding Miss Stanhope good-by, left 
the room. 

"What is the matter with your sister?" 
asked Maude, " she used to be as fond of 
fun as any of us. I never saw such a change." 

Claire mused in silence a few moments, 
and then said— 

" You are right, Maude, there is no doubt 
about it that Frida is strangely altered. She 
iias been like this ever since she came up to 
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visit you in London. What did you do witb 
her ? did she go out too much, over-fatigue 
herself, or what? She never told us any- 
thing about it ; said something about going 
out shopping with you, and that was all ! " 

" Shopping ! " cried Maude, aghast, " why,, 
has Frida lost her senses, or her memory ? 
She arrived about ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning at Eaton Square, and shut herself 
up in her own room, saying she had got a 
headache, and mamma and I never even saw 
her until three or four o'clock that afternoon,, 
and the next morning she complained of 
feeling ill, and did not get up, and we sent 
for Captain Escott, and he took her back with 
him, as you know," 

" Maude, do you mean this ?" In her utter 
surprise, Claire forgot for the first time in 
her life, all reserve and prudence, and blurted 
out the truth, " Then where was she ? for 
she left here on Wednesday morning ! " 

"Nonsense, you must have forgotten,. 
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Claire 1 " repUed Miss Stanhope, beginning 
to fear that she had put her foot in it, and 
had got her / little friend into trouble ; for, 
giddy and frivolous though she was, she was 
good-natured to a fault, and would have 
bitten her tongue out sooner than have re- 
vealed this embarrassing fact. 

"Ask her," she said; "that is the most 
sensible thing to do. I am sorry I said a 
word about it, and after all, Claire, I may 
have been mistaken myself — perhaps it was 
Wednesday when she came to us." 

" Now Maude, you need not try to shield 
Frida," said Claire ; " you told me just now 
that she was in her own room from the day 
she arrived until papa brought her home,'* 
dryly. 

Maude looked troubled. 

"After all, it is Frida's own affair," she 
said, " she is old enough to judge for herself, 
I should imagine." 

" So it appears," responded her sister 

VOL. III. 
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sarcastically, "judging from what you have 
revealed ; where on earth could she have been ? 
Well, good-by Maude," as that young lady 
rose to go, somewhat crest-fallen and heartily 
wishing that fate had sent her in some other 
direction than that of Fairholm, where she 
had evidently got poor foolish Frida into a 
peck of troubles. 

" Good-by," said Claire, " 1 wish you 
every happiness in your new life ; but mar- 
riage is a great lottery, dear, and there are 
more blanks than prizes." 

" Thank you, Claire, for the comfortimg 
reflection," said Maude, tartly, but a softened 
look stole over the gay face, as she added, 
" I have chosen wisely, and am not afraid." 

And then she went her way, and Claire 
threw herself back in her chair and wondered 
what all this could mean. That there was a 
mystery somewhere she had been assured of 
long ago, but that it could be anything so 
dark and disgraceful as this promised to-be 
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;slie had never suspected ; and her proud spirit 
quailed, and she heartily wished for the mo- 
ment that she had let the matter alone and 
never probed so deeply to discover such a hor- 
rible tangle. What was to be done ? Should 
she go to her sister and tax her with her de- 
ceit, and demand an explanation, or should she 
carry her strange tale to Aunt Prue, and leave 
it with her ? The truth must be got at by 
some means I Her father — Claire dismissed 
that idea at once ; he was so strangely lenient 
in all that concerned his youngest daughter, 
and although this was a matter he could not 
choose but look gravely upon, still Claire 
feared that he would give her some loop-hole, 
some means of getting out of the scrape — ^be 
content with evasive answers, or hush the 
matter up, and thus she, Claire, be never any 
the wiser. 

No; it was far too disgraceful a thing to 
be hidden, and perhaps, after all, thought 
Claire, she had better tax her sister with it at 
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once, and judge by her replies how far she- 
really was to blame, and act then as seemed 
best to her. Poor Frida, left to Claire's tender 
mercies — a wounded dove fluttering in the 
talons of the hawk ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



" Who knows ? perhaps I am forsaken. 

Ah ! woe is me I then bear me to my grave ! 
O God ! what thoughts within me waken 

Away ! he will retnm ! I do bnt rave ! 
He could not come at his own will ; 

Is weary, or perhaps, is ill ! " 

L0XG7ILL0W. 



A PRESENTIMENT of coming evil and trouble 
kept Frida in her room all that day, but she 
came down stairs in the evening wearily and * 
listlessly as was her wont. 

Seeing Claire alone in the drawing room 
she would have retreated ; but the girl, catch- 
ing sight of her, said, " Oh, come in Frida, has 
jour head been bad again, dear ?" 

"Yes, it always aches now," and Frida 
threw herself on a couch. 
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" It was very kind of Maude Stanhope tO' 
come and see ns to-day, when her time must 
be so occupied," said the elder girl, dashing 
at once into the subject of her thoughts. 

" I suppose so ! " Poor little Frida knew in 
a moment, from her sister's complacent man- 
ner, that her secret was discovered, and with 
a sudden courage, born of desperation, she 
added, " Why do you look at me in that way,. 
Claire ? If you have anything to say, I wish 
you would say it, and have done with it." 

" Why should you suppose that I have any- 
thing particular to say ?" slowly raising her 
eyes, and feasting them on the wan white face 
that would have awakened a feeling of pity 
and compassion in the breast of a gentler 
woman — "Does your conscience smite you 
Frida?" 

The girl smiled bitterly-; she had a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and the scorn and 
horror depicted on Claire's face for the guilty 
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being she believed her to be, struck her comi- 
cally. 

" I am glad you can laugh," continued 
Claire ; " but I never beat about the bush, as 
you know, so I will come to the point at once. 
Where did you go on Wednesday, the 27th of 
May, when you left home ; and where did you 
spend the intervening time until Saturday, 
the 30th, when you arrived at Soho Square ? " 

" I shall not tell you ! " said Frida, driven 
to bay, and defiant. 

" Not tell me ! " cried Claire, furiously. 
** Do you know what a disgraceful thing this 
is that you have done ? deceiving us in this 
barefaced way. You must be out of your 
senses ! but you shall be made to tell," ma- 
jestically ; " both Aunt Prue and papa shall 
now be told. I would have spared you and 
them, Frida, if you had been candid with me.'' 
She rose as she spoke. 

" Stop," cried Frida, opening her eyes wide 
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with a hunted, terrified expression growing 
into them, " do you mean, that if I tell you, 
you will keep my secret, and that Aunt Prue 
and papa can still be kept in ignorance ? " 

Claire eyed her curiously. She longed to 
say that she was the last giri in the worid to 
aid or abet any one in wrong-doing, but she 
was so brimful of curiosity that she deter- 
mined to satisfy herself at all hazards, and she 
said slowly — " Yes, I will promise, Frida.'* 

" And you won't ask me any more ques- 
tions," persisted the poor child, trembling 
with excitement. " You won't bother me, if 
I tell you where I was.'' 

Claire nodded. 

Frida drew a long breath. " I was at 
Boulogne," she said, quietly. 

" Why ! what ! what could you have been 
doing there ? " 

" You promised to ask me no more ques- 
tions," answered Frida, demurely. 

Claire was baffled. "But — but — ^that is 
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BO answer at all ! " she said, hot, and angry. 
^* What made you go to Boulogne, Frida? " 

The girl closed ber mouth resolutely. 

"Fridal" Claire stood stem and im- 
placable before her sister; " If you don't speak 
this minute, and tell me all about it, I will 
go straight to papa ! " 

"And break your promise?" scornfully. 
** Oh i am sure no inducement could be strong 
enough to make Miss Escott belie her cha- 
racter." 

" I believe you are mad," said Claire, 
drawing back a little. 

" I don't know, I am sure," was the reply. 
" I think I am very ill, but it is nothing so wel- 
come as madness would be, for I am — oh ! so 
horribly alive to everything." 

" Now, Frida, this is sheer nonsense ; if you 
will tell me everything, at once, I will keep 
my promise as regards papa and Aunt Prue, 
for I don't suppose it can be anything very 
bad that you have done. You would never 
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forget that you were papa's daughter^ 
Frida?'' 

" Oh no ; " with a gentle shake of the head. 
" You can set your mind at rest, I have done 
nothing at all that I am ashamed of." 

" Then why won't you tell me all about it I 
You are too provoking ; I declare it is enough 
to try a saint. Can't you speak child, and 
explain it ? It is so strange a thing, and if you 
can give any motive for it, whyare you silent ?" 
There was a pause. Frida sat motionless,, 
with an unusual expression of doggedness 
and obstinacy on her fair face. " I cannot see 
why you should be so determined not to- 
speak ! " continued Claire, " if you have done 
nothing wrong or disgraceful, I cannot com- 
prehend your motive or wish for secresy." 

" I suppose not ! " said Frida. 

Claire waited, perhaps five minutes, before 
she spoke. " Have you made up your mind,, 
what you are going to do, Frida ? " she said ; 
" you have your choice of two things ; either 
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you confess all to me, at once, or I go and 
fetch papa." 

A light sprang into the poor child's eyes. 
She did so want to keep the knowledge of this 
escapade from her father, and yet — no, any- 
thing was better than that Claire should 
become her confidante. 

" I don't mean to tell you anything else," 
she said sullenly, " if you choose to act such 
a dishonourable part as that of tale-bearer 
you can do so ; you won't gain anything by 
it." 

Claire flushed angrily, " Don't be such a 
goose," she said, " tell me, directly Frida ! 
I never knew you to be so perverse before. 
It is right sometimes to act what you call a 
dishonourable part, and although no one 
hates the ofl&ce of tale-bearer more than I do,. 
I shall think it my duty to put this matter 
before Aunt Prue and papa, if you do not 
speak." 

Frida looked straight into her sister's face,. 
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with all the contempt and scorn she felt 
swelling in her voice, as she said — 

" Tour ideas of honour and dishonour are 
very curious, to say the least of it, and your 
conscience must be a conveniently elastic one 
if you can reconcile it to the mean theft you 
have been guilty of. Where is the letter 
and its enclosure which Maude Stanhope 
sent to me P^ Before you talk of deceit, and 
that kind of humbug, be less of a hypocrite 
yourself. You may be very perfect in the 
eyes of the world ; I know you have a most 
exalted idea of yourself, but as for me, I 
despise you ! '* 

"We shall soon see who is the greatest 
hypocrite," cried Claire, walking over to the 
door, and when a moment later Frida tried 
to escape she found her sister had turned 
the key, and that she was a prisoner. 

The hour that she had so dreaded had 
come, and she must now either make a clean 
breast of it, or lie under the heavy displeasure 
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of her dear, kind old father. What was she 
to do ? For a space the girl bent her head on 
the arm of her chair, and gave herself up to 
despair. And then the door opened, and 
Claire reappeared, accompanied by Aunt 
Prue, with a red and highly indignant face, 
and Captain Bscott, evidently much mystified 
and puzzled. 

Frida was the first to speak. 

" Am I to take my stand at the family 
bar of justice, and be judged for my crimes ?*' 
she asked, striving to speak lightly and 
indifferently. 

" Frida — whatever ? — well, I do declare ! I 
never — Claire — that is — I thought — what can 
— what have ?" — ^Miss Escott appeared to have 
lost what few wits she was usually gifted 
with, and after the above hopelessly jumbled 
speech, she subsided into gasps and stares. 

" Papa," Frida held out her arms, yearn- 
ingly, " don't look like that I I haven't done 
anything so very dreadful ! indeed, indeed, I 
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haven't, but — I can't tell you any more now — 
Won't you trust me ? " 

The old man looked at her from head to 
foot, with a vast pity shining in his eyes, and 
a horrible confirmation of his first dread 
fear clutching at his heart, and then turned 
aside, with a groan — " Oh, my child, I wish I 
could." 

'* But you can, you shall," she said, jump- 
ing up, and striving to pull away the hand he 
had placed over his eyes. " Papa, papa, you 
have always loved me — won't you trust me 
now ? your own little Frida ! oh, I think my 
heart will break ! " 

" You have deceived us ! " broke in Aunt 
Prue's querulous voice, " and this is the end 
of all my teachings and admonitions; you have 
disgraced us,* and brought shame on the head 
of your innocent sister ! " 

" I have not — how dare you say so, Aunt 
Prue." 

" You mean to say that — " 
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The girl turned to her father—*' Papa, I have 
deceived you. I acknowledge it, but I am sure 
you will forgive when you know all about it. 
I am not free to tell you yet. Only believe 
me," earnestly clasping her hands together, 
and speaking oh, how wistfully, " listen to 
me, dear papa ; I swear that I have done 
nothing shameful, or disgraceful — ^how could 
I ? Am I not a lady — and your child ? " 

•" And I suppose you think that your father 
and I will rest content with — " began Miss 
Escott; but Frida was searching her father's 
face for some sign that he understood and 
had faith in her. 

" Thank God that vour mother died before 
this hour, thank Heaven that — " 

She caught the whispered prayer. Then 
he did not, could not, believe her 1 With a 
^harp cry of pain the unhappy girl fell back 
upon the couch, white and still. 

** I suppose we had better send for doctor 
Warren," said Claire, as she met her father 
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coming away from the sick room, some half- 
hour later ; but the heart-broken words, " No, 
we must nurse her ourselves — we want no- 
strangers to witness her guilt and our shame,'* 
were in themselves a revelation. 

" Papa !" The cry of consternation that 
parted Claire Escott's lips, the proud face^ 
blanched with anger and humiliation — could 
Frida have but seen and known, she would have 
felt herself well avenged. But, ah me ! whit 
right had she to bring such desolation and 
misery on the old man — the gallant, kind-hearted 
captain, who sitting alone in his study, can scarce 
believe it all, can scarcely realize it. Can it 
be that his pet, his plaything, the sunshine 
of his heart and home, has disgraced her name 
and his, and overwhelmed them all with bitter 
shame, such as all the years that are to come 
can never wholly efface. It was hard to bear I 
She had gained her own ends, it is true, but 
at the expense of how much happiness- 
and peace, and comfort? and what a 
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sorry burden of humiliating and undeserved 
misery had it not entailed ? We cannot suf- 
fer alone ! If we do what is wrong, those we 
love must suffer with us. And so it is with 
Prida Escott; the grey hairs of the father she 
has reverenced from childhood must be 
lowered to the earth, and the kindly, trusting 
heart smitten with a keen and agonizing pain, 
that her selfish wishes may be secured. She 
has ruthlessly trodden on her father's heart 
that she may stand at the altar with her lover. 
Regret and repentance come too late. A life- 
time is all too short to pay the penalty of our 
evil doing, and perhaps the bitterest drop in 
our punishment is, that the consequences 
may not fall on our shoulders, but descend 
alike on those who are nearest and dearest to 
us. Claire Escott was highly indignant, when 
on the following afternoon Frida sent Aunt 
Prue to ask her father to come to her^ 
and, the captain obeying the summons at once, 
desired both the sister and daughter to leave 
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the room, and remained undisturbed with 
Frida for upwards of an hour. Whatever she 
said, whatever explanation she might have 
given, it had a curious effect on the captain ; 
he looked at least ten years younger, and 
although the grave sad look still rested on the 
grand old face, that horror-struck and heart- 
broken expression had passed away from it. 
But Claire was not enlightened as to the cause. 
Gentle and tender to the very last degree was 
he when, weak and pale, the trembling girl 
took her place in the family circle again. How 
much did Aunt Prue know, pondered Claire I 
Her father had forbidden her, in her aunt's 
presence, to discuss the matter at all, and the 
only time that she had dared to refer to it. Miss 
Escott had tartly bidden her hold her tongue, 
and had buttoned up her own mouth in so 
decisive a manner that Claire felt it would 
be useless to press the matter further. 
Secretly, she was very angry. Whatever might 
have passed between her sister and her father 
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she thought she ought to have been made 
acquainted with, and she threw the greatest 
amount of contempt and scorn into her man- 
ner to her sister that she dared in her father's 
presence, and when they were alone, flung 
a word or a question at her in such an inso- 
lent way that Frida's cheek would flush pain- 
fully, and she would set her small teeth firmly 
together to prevent giving such a reply as her 
heart dictated. 

But, presently, Claire's time and thoughts 
were occupied with a different theme, and poor 
Frida was spared many a taunt and sneer 
which she had hitherto been forced to brook. 

In Leverton there lived a maiden lady. I 
had almost written " old maid," only Miss 
Butterby — or Bumble Bee as Frida had 
wickedly nicknamed her — would have been 
highly indignant at such a liberty, for, 
although forced to acknowledge that she was a 
maiden lady, and by no means a young one, 
she yet considered that there was a very wide 
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difference between the title of " maiden lady ** 
and the obnoxious one of " old maid." She 
lived by herself in a very small house on the 
borders of Leverton, and, strange to say,. 
Claire, who had so few friends, professed a 
liking for, and admiration of the lady whom 
half the inmates of Leverton avoided as if she 
were the plague. For Miss Butterby had a 
tongue — such a tongue, and beware the hap- 
less maid who fell under its scorching influ- 
ence. Nothing came under her own 
observation, apparently, but her tales and 
whispered scandals were always paraphrased 
by — " A friend of mine assured me ! — etc.'* 
She must have had a very large circle of gos- 
sip-loving friends, to judge by the reports she 
circulated. 

Frida privately declared that Bumblebee's 
friends must be related to the far-famed Mrs. 
Harris ; in other words that " there weren't 
no sich person 1 " 

Be that as it may, Miss Butterby's amis 
were very convenient. 
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She would stand at the window of her 
little parlour, which faced the street, by the 
hour together, and she knew exactly how 
often Mr. Fitzalbert met Miss Dewdrop 
accidentally^ and how often Mrs. Tomkins 
called during one week upon her sister, Mrs. 
Walker, and could tell you the precise day in 
last week on which Mrs. Carter took tea with 
Mrs. Brown, and at what hour her hostess's 
handsome husband escorted her home. Yet 
I defy any one ever to have caught Miss But- 
terby watching. How she managed it I can't 
say ; I never heard that she was a clairvoyant. 
Perhaps it had something to do with those 
convenient blinds which permit of the looker 
out seeing all that goes on, without the looker 
in being able to discover anything. 

Strict lovers of truth were very cautious 
how they repeated the spinster's somewhat 
startling announcements, being careful to add 
the name of their informant to any extra 
choice morsel of scandal. 

Frida once fell into great disgrace with her 
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sister by repeating something she had heard ^ 
adding roguishly — 

" I don't know what the truth may be. 
For old Bnmblebee told it to me." 

Claire had chosen to take her friend's part^ 
and a stormy altercation had ensued, Frida 
at length quitting the room with a parting^ 
shot — 

" Every one in Leverton knows that she 
is the most uncharitable and mischief-making 
old cat imaginable, and what you can see in 
her to like I can't think, unless the old pro- 
verb has anything to do with it, ' Birds of a 
feather flock together ! ' " 

She was gone, and Claire had nothing to 
do but pocket the affront ; but she revenged 
herself by retailing the whole conversation to 
Miss Butterby. That lady, while thanking 
her heartily for her championship, remarked 
that what a child like Frida chose to say 
really mattered very little, and was cer- 
tainly not worth quarrelling about. 
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But in her heart she was not so disdainful 
as she professed to be, and Miss Butterbj 
was a bitter enemy to the unsuspecting girl 
from that day forth. 

It was about a fortnight after the scene of 
Frida's trouble that Miss Butterby penned a 
somewhat mysterious note to Claire, asking 
her to drink tea with her on the following 
evening. 

" Tea and scandal ! The quality of the 
first made up by the quantity of the second,'* 
Frida would have once remarked ; but the old 
spirit of mimicry and fun was hard to rouse 
now, and she merely said — 

" Has Miss Butterby come home again ? '* 
for the lady had been visiting her relatives 
for some few weeks. 

From the tone of the spinster's letter, 
from the vague uncertainty of something 
delicious in store that she had to impart, Claire 
judged that something of more than ordinary 
importance was in the wind, — something 
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more gigantic and impressive than the usual 
ditties — how Mrs. Love, the curate's wife, 
had actually had two legs of mutton that 
week ! fearful extravagance with their limited 
means. An inward misgiving seized the 
girl lest it should be in any way connected 
with Frida. 

We none of us like our own frailties, our 
own doings and shortcomings to be discussed, 
no matter how, hard we may be on the 
follies of our neighbours. 

Claire comforted herself with the reflection 
that unless the scandal-loving lady had a 
familiar spirit, she could scarcely know what 
she herself only guessed at. Despite Aunt 
Prue's stiffness and primness, the girl shrewdly 
suspected that she was as much in the dark 
as herself, and that her father was the only 
soul in the world who was really cognizant of 
the facts of the case. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" I will love thee — ^half a year, 
As a man is able ! " 



Monica Hazletine has just seen her little one 
asleep, and pressed a kiss on the soft downy 
•cheek, and drawn admiringly the golden hair 
from the pure child brow, and she has taken 
her work-basket into the drawing room, 
meaning to have a quiet hour's commune with 
hcTself before Nugent Monroe arrives, which 
he may be expected to do at any time between 
now and eight o'clock. Still the same ques- 
tion haunts her — 

" Do I love him ? Is this true, holy love 
that I feel ? " and still the answer arises, 
^* I don't know — I cannot tell I " 
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The fact of the need of questioning must 
surely have been an answer sufficient; but 
Monica Hazletine is not a blushing girl in her 
teens, but a thoughtful and prematurely aged 
woman, and she hesitates before she plays her 
last card ; hesitates — as much for his sake as 
for her own ; as much for that of her child as 
of either. When he had urged that he might 
come again that evening, she had laughingly 
told him that Miss Butterby would be scent* 
ing mischief unless he were more discreet; 
nevertheless, she had not said him nay, and 

with a pleased expectancy in her heart, and 

« 

an arch smile on her face as she hears the 
front door bell ring loudly and footsteps 
ascending, she throws her work aside. But 
the smile and blush fade out, giving way to a 
look of surprise, and a little disappointment, 
as her maid announces, " A lady would like to 
see you, Mrs. Hazletine ! " 

" A lady, Annie ! I do not think I can see 
any one this evening." 
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" I will not detain you long " — the visitor 
is already in the room, and Annie retires^ 
closing the door. 

Monica glances at the quiet, lady-like 
figure, the pretty, graceful form of the 
woman who stands before her, and as the 
thick veil is thrown aside she puts up her 
hand with a quick gesture of pain, as if to 
blot out the memory that awakes within her. 
The cruel haunting memory of her husband's 
burning flames, the cries of women and 
children — they all come back to her as she 
looks on the exquisite face of Nesta Mordaunt. 

" You are unnerved," says the clear, young 
voice ; " yet I did not come here to startle 
you, Mrs. Hazletine, but to ask, as woman to 
woman, although we be strangers, for justice 
at your hands. You do not understand. It 
would be strange if you did ; but if you will 
bear with me I will make it all plain to you. 
I am Nesta Mordaunt, the actress, and as 
such I was wooed and won by a man who was- 
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my equal. I deny that he was above me in 
either birth or parentage. Family details I 
need not enter into ; suffice it to say that 
to increase my mother's slender income, I 
went on the stage, and it was while there 
that the friend of my father, the ad\dser and 
counsellor of my mother, nay, my own trustee 
until I was of age, became my lover. We 
were engaged, Mrs. Hazletine ! I dare say you 
know the feeling that exists with regard to 
actors and actresses. Let them be never so 
exclusive, there is yet a ban attached to them. 
I never realized this until my own bitter ex- 
perience proved it to me, and I found that the 
houses of my father's friends were one and all 

» 

closed against me — I was no longer of their 
class : I had become an actress ! Thus I was 
forced to live in a world of my own ; I was 
neither rich enough nor great enough in my 
profession to be toadied, and I had no 
liking for the few of the fraternity with 
whom I was thrown ; my jianc4 for- 
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bade me to make acquaintances with my 
fellow actors and actresses, and my little 
world consisted of but my mother and my 
lover. Each day I loved him better. Oh, Mrs. 
Hazletine, you who have doubtless friends 
innumerable, and relations, and acquaint- 
ances as many as you will, can scarcely 
realize what it is to have only two beings in 
the wide world to love, and not only that, but 
to interest yourself in. Yet this was my case. 
I longed for the time when I should leave the 
stage, for the life I led had no attractions for 
me, and my lover had promised that when I 
became his wife I should give up what I so 
detested, and what I do not believe I have 
any real talent for. This was my nightly 
dream, the sum and end of my existence. He 
was gentle and tender with me, with a certain 
reticence and reserve that only endeared him 
to me the more, and I honoured the scruples 
which made him careful not to be seen abroad 
with me lest my reputation should be injured. 
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and my name be lightly handled. Thus when 
we met it was at my own house, and mostly 
in my mother's presence. I went into the pro- 
vinces shortly after we were engaged, and the 
opportunities for our meeting were rare, but I 
believe that they were then as precious to him 
as to me. But there came a time when his 
letters grew terse and cold, almost indifferent, 
and, although I chided myself for my folly, I 
could not blind myself to the change. At 
length they ceased altogether. Troubles 
crowded thickly upon me ; my mother, the 
only other creature I had to love and cling to, 
met with a frightful accident, and was killed, 
and I was left — alone I He came to me, and 
although my first impression was that he had 
ceased to love me, he managed with his win- 
some smile and gentle ways to restore the 
old trust and faith in him. We parted, and 
once again I lived through it all — the short, 
cold, letters, the excuses of business, and 
then — silence and neglect. It did not break 
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my heart. Either mine is made of tougher 
£bre than the generality, or — there is no such 
way of escape. I wrote to him at last. We 
had an engagement quite close to London, and 
I knew that if he wished to do so, he could 
come and see me. I received no answer, but 
we met face to face. It was fated. Some in- 
stinct told me that he was in the house, as 
soon as I was on the stage, and at length I 
saw him seated by your side. When I look 
back to that awful night, I can scarcely recall 
anything with distinctness ! When I met his 
cold calm gaze, I knew that the beautiful face 
of his new love had blotted out the memory 
oftheold, and that I was forgotten. Then 
came the fire — the peril to him — and in that 
awful moment all pride and anger was broken 
down, and I plunged into the midst of the 
flames to save him, to point out a way of es- 
cape ; but when amid the clouds of smoke, and 
the blinding glare, I groped my way to his 
place, he had gone — ^and I looked on the face 
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of a stranger. Long afterwards I learned 
that you were a married woman, and that the 
night that swept away all joy and happiness 
from my heart saw you widowed. And 
now you are free, free to marry him, if you 
will so do. They say that your widowhood 
will be a short one. Do you love him very 
much ? Is he to you, can he ever be to youy 
what he has been for so long to me^ who had but 
him ! See," stretching out her hands pitifully, 
" I have no one now — my pride is all gone — 
I am so lonely, and I love him so. He be- 
longed to me, before he loved you. You have 
no right to take him from me ! " fiercely. 

Monica Hazletine raised her face^ white as 
the driven snow. 

" Can you find it in your heart to love a 
man who has played so base and cruel a part, 
who could stoop to act as he has done ! — while 
bound to one woman ask the hand of another 
in marriage ? " 

** He has done this ? Has already asked you 
to marry him ? " 
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" He has done me that honour ! '* mock- 
ingly- 

** And I have come too late ! I thought 

to warn you in time. I thought that out of 
the pitifulness of your woman's heart you 
would put him from you while yet you might, 
and that I could win him back to me ; but he 
is already yours, and I have come too late ! ** 

Monica thrilled from head to foot as the 
despairing words fell from the lips of the 
unhappy girl, 

" It is not too late," she said, " I give you 
back your lover. Miss Mordaunt ! a heart so 
fickle and untrue would be but a sorry prize. I 
doubt if I ever cared to possess it; but of 
whatever value it may or might have been, 
undoubtedly you have the prior right." 

" But you love him ? " 

Monica turned her pale face to the window, 
and watched the red sun go down to his home 
in the west before she answered. " No, Miss 
Mordaunt, make your mind easy. This is no 
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sacrifice I am inakiDg. My nature must be 
widely different from yours, for I must both 
honour and respect the man I love.^^ 

At this moment, a bell rung loudly, and 
Mrs. Hazletine rose hurriedly. " It is he," she 
whispered; "You shall hear and judge for your- 
self how much I love this hero of yours." 

Nesta Mordaunt had barely time to retreat 
behind the screen that stretched across the 
farther end of the room before the door 
opened, and jubilant and triumphant Nugent 
Monroe entered . 

Monica stretched out her hand graciously 
to her visitor, and he seated himself close 
beside her. 

" You are later than I thought you would 
be," she said, and the slight restraint in her 
manner only gave him the flattering impres- 
sion that she had been waiting for him, and 
was annoyed at his tardiness. 

" If you could but have known," he whis- 
pered impressively, " how slowly the moments 
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have gone since I saw you last, how leaden- 
weighted were the wings of time until I could 
see your sweet face again I This evening, 
more than an hour ago, a friend came in to see 
me, and although I got rid of him as quickly 
as I could, telling him that I had an appoint- 
ment, he managed to delay me, and has 
robbed me of sixty precious moments spent in 
your dear presence." 

" Oh ! it was a gentleman friend ! " she said 
xirchly. 

" Yes," he replied, " as I told you before, 
Monica, I am not one of the butterflies the 
world abounds in, nor am I one of those who 
fritter their hearts away, a small piece here, 
another there, until at last they gather up 
the few remaining fragments, and offer them 
up at the shrine of some divinity, who in re- 
turn yields up a heart full of love." 

She interrupts him. " Well, I confess 
I should not care to accept of such a 
tribute," she says, thoughtfully. ** What did 
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you say, Mr. Monroe, * Gather the fragments 
they can reclaimy and — ' " 

" No, I did not say that," he says, with a 
swift look of distrust darkening the tender- 
glamour in his eyes. " It is very difficult to 
reclaim love in these days ! as a rule, you have 
to pay a pretty high sum for blighted affec- 
tions. Thank heaven I never was trammelled 
with anything of that sort. You are not only 
the first woman I ever loved, but you are alsa 
the only woman I ever made loveto^ 

As the glib falsehood left his lips, Monica 
raised her proud face, a look of bitter con- 
tempt and loathing sweeping over it — "Do 
you swear this ?" earnestly ; adding a second 
later, in a lighter tone, " I am not the kind of 
woman to accept of love second-hand." 

" I have had no love passages in my life,"^ 
he says, *' I have been somewhat of a cynic, I 
suppose 1 I have looked upon women as a 
class, and no particular individual has ever 
impressed me with her charms." 
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" Never ? " 

And again a feeling of suspicion and doubt 
clouds his eyes, " Never ! shall I swear it to 
jou, darling? " 

" No," she answers, " I am always satis- 
fied with a man's word of honour, until he 
proves himself a liar 1 " 

The conversation is taking a curious turn, 
and Nugent Monroe makes a vigorous effort 
to direct it into another channel. 

" And now," he says tenderly, bending his 
dark eyes, passion weighted on her face, *' if 
you are quite satisfied as to my early loves 
-and entanglements, may I once more plead 
my cause with you ? Darling, you have not 
yet said the decisive words that are to seal 
my fate 1 How much longer must I wait ? 
If I may not go out into the world yet awhile 
and proudly proclaim my triumph, you will 
not deny me the happiness of whispering to 
my own heart that you are mine — mine only 1 
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Speak, my darling — give me my answer I 
Will you be my wife ! "" 

What unutterable fondness and lovo 
quivers in his face, as she sits pale and, could 
he but know it, trembling in every limb. In 
another moment she has risen, evaded the 
embrace in which he would have gathered her 
to him, and has dashed aside the screen — and 
pointing to the figure of Nesta Mordaunt — 
says proudly — 

" You have your answer, Mr. Monroe ! " 
Picture this scene to yourself — my pen 
refuses to paint it. I could never da 
justice to the grand regal beauty of the 
woman he has insulted, drawn to her full 
height, proudly defiant, nor yet to the 
humbled, weeping Nesta, who coming 
there to plead her own cause with her 
supposed rival, has learned in ten short 
minutes to despise her lover — and he — the 
baffled man of the world, foiled with his own 
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weapons, shrinking from the unconcealed 
scorn of the one woman, and the pitying fond- 
ness of the other. With all his faults, Nugent 
Monroe was much to be pitied at that moment. 
Had he not with his own tongue proclaimed 
himself liar and knave ? The scorn and 
contempt in the face of the one he so madly 
loved reflected in the saddened features of 
the girl who had been devoted to him stings 
him to the quick, and so he goes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** Thinks thon it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ? " 

GOKIOLANUS. 

^' If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient gmdge I bear him.** 

'' Mbbchant of Ybnics.*' 



Claire Escott was a day too late. 

Mrs. Hazletine was more than a little 
surprised, when on descending to her drawing 
room, where she had been informed a visitor 
awaited her, she found Miss Escott there. 
Claire had never crossed her threshold since 
the day on which she had presumed to dictate 
to her, and to question her actions with regard 
to Mr. Monroe, and bitter consciousness of 
all that had come to pass since then, and the 
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iransformation her idol had undergone, sent 
the hot blood to dye her cheeks and brow. 

Claire was very courteous. She " would not 
have intruded on Mrs. Hazletine," she said 
grandly, " had not a feeling of deep compassion 
and sorrow sent her there." 

Monica waited patiently, and the young 
lady continued complacently — " When you 
ordered me out of your house, Mrs. Hazletine, 
I never meant to enter it again j but a woman 
who is a true Christian will bear much, and 
we are bidden to heap coals of fire on our 
enemy's head. I am come to help you — to 
save you, Monica," suddenly sitting upright. 

Still Monica made no reply. She was 
shaken by the events of the preceding day. 
It had been no light matter to her that the 
man she had enshrined in her heart of hearts 
had proved himself utterly unworthy of her 
love, and although the scorn and abhorrence 
in which she now held him had wiped out 
^very trace of the old affection, she could not 
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altogether /or^e^, and the wound still rankled . 
" When I warned you, that you were acting 
foolishly in allowing Mr. Monroe to visit you, 
and thus subjecting yourself to criticism and 
blame, you turned a deaf ear to me, and 
continued your own way — noWy you must 
listen to me. This man, who is making 
love to you, is engaged already." Claire 
paused. 

Monica put her hand over her face. It 
was not pleasant to find that what she 
believed was her own secret was in the 
hands of this remorseless woman who might 
make what cruel use she chose of it. 

" May I ask where you have gleaned your 
information, both as regards Mr. Monroe's 
penchant for myself, and the fact of his 
engagement to another lady ? " shte said, with 
considerable hauteur. 

". Certainly — what is publicly discussed in 
your servants' hall is scarcely likely to be 
long a secret in Leverton. Twice, sometimes 
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three times in the course of the week, he is 
here, and you are surprised that it should 
afford speculation in a little place like this ? 
But that is your affair — ^if you choose that 
your name and that of your admirer should 
be bandied about, after the warnings you 
have already received, of course you are at 
liberty to please yourself; but I cannot let you 
longer remain blind to a fact that I am sure 
you are not acquainted with — namely that he 
is bound in honour to another girl. Ask him 
yourself, if you will not believe me ! " 

" I must repeat my question a second time ! 
From what source have you learned that 
there exists any former engagement ? — ^from 
the lady's own lips ? " 

" Oh, dear no," with a shrug, expressive of 
supreme disdain — " she is not a lady at all — 
an actress, or governess, or singer, or some- 
thing of that sort, I believe. But, if it will 
convince you of the truth of what I assert,. 
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I will tell you that it was stated by a member 
of his own family.** 

" Really, I am at a loss to see why you 
should interest yourself so much in my 
affairs. I am perfectly competent to conduct 
them myself,'* said Monica, still with that 
flush of intense excitement on her face. 

" I did not expect to receive any thanks,'* 
replied Claire meekly, " I am sure it is quite 
true that if you wish to make an enemy you 
have only to do them a kindness. I never 
looked for gratitude — people like I am never 
do," rather vaguely — " but if from this day 
forward, your doors are closed to this man, 
and your name ceases to be coupled with his, 
I shall have had my reward." 

*' Perhaps I ought not to have cherished a 
feeling of resentment," thought Monica. 
" Claire is not like other girls, and it may be 
that she is really grieved for me, and willing 
to be of service to me ;" so ignoring the civil 
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insolence that characterised Claire's best 
attempts at doing good, she said calmly, 
" I believe you have had a kind intention in 
coming to me with this tale, and I thank you 
for it — and am grateful for — " 

Claire folded her hands together, and 
interrupted sweetly, " You were most unjust 
to me, Monica. I am glad you acknowledge it 
—but I forgave you ; as we are bidden, forgive 
those who trespass against us; and now, 
putting away all memory of your insults, I 
have come boldly to you that I may open 
your eyes to your true position with regard 
to the man for whose sake you have allowed 
yourself to be discussed and criticised. It is 
not every girl, treated as I have bepn, who 
would have acted as I have, but it was my 
duty, and that was enough for me — I could not 
let you go blindly on to your own ruin — and 
thus I have heaped coals of fire on your head. 
Monica, you treated me shamefully — I have 
returned it with kindness — this" — looking up 
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from under the shade of her eye-lashes — a 
trick which she believed to be most effective, 
and lowering her voice to a pious monotone 
— " this — is — my — revenge I " 

Monica had much ado, sore at heart though 
she was, to keep from laughing outright. 
Claire's complacent insolence, and her parade 
of Christian charity, for which Monica could 
so well have supplied a more appropriate 
word — curiosity — and love of interference, 
almost got the better of her, but she managed 
to smother her intense amusement. Mrs. 
Hazletine knew the young lady too well to 
put any construction but the right one on 
lier action of this morning, and could see 
how her little heart was beating with import- 
ance and righteousness. 

She might well be elated 1 Had she not 
had the supreme satisfaction of imparting a 
disagreeable piece of intelligence, and at the 
same time parading her own character for 
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"Christian forgiveness and submissiveness, 
and raising herself at least an inch in her 
own estimation. 

Poor Claire ! while she sat there swelling 
at the grand speech she had made, puffed out 
with vanity, and inflated with self-importance 
at the good deed she had done, with all the 
airs of the Pharisee ; could she have looked 
into the heart of the publican opposite, and 
seen how, in place of bitter humiliation and 
shame, there was a genuine feeling of amuse- 
ment and suppressed mirth, and in lieu of the 
admiration of her beautiful character, which 
she fondly imagined Monica must be realis- 
ing, Mrs. Hazletine's clear-sighted eyes read 
her like a book, and despised her accordingly, 
she would scarcely have felt so comfortable, 
and most assuredly would she have been 
infinitely surprised. 

But like a great many more so-called 
^* clever " people, she had over-reached her- 
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self, and by her egotism and maliciousness laid 
bare her nature, and revealed the depths of 
her shallo^V" little soul. 

In happier days to come Monica and Frida 
enjoyed a hearty laugh over Claire's Christian 
forgiveness for an affront that she had 
brought on herself by her unladylike be-^ 
haviour and want of tact, for most certainly 
Monica Hazletine would never have forbidden 
her to enter her house again had it not been 
for her blundering officiousness and strange 
lack of knowledge of the courtesies exacted 
by society. 

Monica's quiet voice broke the stillness. 

" Allow me to add my item to your stock 
of knowledge of Mr. Monroe's private affairs," 
she said, with freezing politeness. " He is 
engaged to Miss Nesta Mordaunt, a lady^ 
Claire, although she is an actress ; and I am 
afraid your anxieties on my account have 
been wasted, as I cannot plead guilty to the 
slightest tendresse on his account. It is per- 
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fectly true ttat Mr. Monroe has been at my 
house a great deal of late, but it seems a pity 
that the kind friends who have put their own 
construction on these visits, should not know 
further that, no later than yesterday even- 
ing. Miss Mordaunt herself was here at the 
same time." 

So she had been mistaken after all. What 
would Miss Butterby say ? She had been so 
positive, that if they were not actually en- 
gaged they were desperately in love with e ach 
other, and were only awaiting the time when 
Monica should throw aside her mourning to 
announce their engagement, and now — it 
was too provoking. Miss Butterby always 
managed to get hold of the wrong end of a 
story. She would never, so long as she lived, 
put any credence in what she told her. 

" Do you know, Monica ?" said Frida once 
soon after Mrs. Hazletine's marriage, " that 
I am always afraid when I see Claire look so 
uncommonly good, and so eminently respect- 
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able, lest the fate of the frog in the fable 
should be hers. Don't you remember ? He 
swelled himself out, trying to rival the ox in 
bulk, and expired in the attempt." 

Monica laughed heartily, and was ever 
afterwards reminded of it, when Claire put 
on her air of importance and sterling worth. 

After all, do we not mostly get credit for 
the few virtues we do possess ? And those 
among us who lack their meed of admiration 
and worship would do well to look to them- 
selves, and make sure that they really merit 
more than they receive. 

"Oh wad some power the giftie gi*e ns, 
To see onrsePs as ithers see ns ! 
It wonld f rae monj a blunder free as I " 

Man is proverbially blind to his own short- 
comings and failings, however lynx-eyed he 
may be with regard to those of others. The 
mote in our own eye is an Herculean task to 
remove, compared with that which the beam 
in our neighbour's would prove. 
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CHAPTER V. 



"If fairy tales iivere true, 

And fortune were mj hap, 
ru tell what I wonld ^o, 
If I'd the wishing cap/* 



It would be difficult to give any idea of the 
discontent and rebellion, that filled Judith 
Hargrave's soul when she found herself once 
more in Clapham, with but the remotest pros- 
pect of ever securing the prize that had but 
just eluded her grasp. She did not realize it in 
all its bitterness until the morning they drove 
from the Hall and the park gates swung 
to with an ominous clang, shutting her out 
for ever from all that her avaricious heart 
held so dear. 

She had lost all ! Even the love she had 
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scorned was now a thing of the past. The 
lingering hope that Frank AUington could 
not live without her, and would seek her out, 
died away, when she found that he had left the 
neighbourhood. So he had given up all 
thought of succeeding to Dr. Kime ! Yes^ 
that was certain, for the old gentleman took 
a nephew of his own into partnership, and 
shook his head sadly, while he declared that 
he had used every art in his power to induce 
the young man, for whom he had a real 
affection, to remain with him, but that he 
seemed dissatisfied and had resolved, he said,, 
to quit Clapham altogether. 

" He need not have been afraid," Judith 
proudly told herself, " that I should ever have 
troubled him ! I am not dependant on Mr. 
AUington for attention or affection I should 
hope." 

Be that as it might, Judith missed him 
sadly. Nay, she had never been so near to 
loving him as now, when day by day she saw 
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more clearly that in grasping the shadow 
she had let the substance escape her, and in 
striving to seize the prize that hung beyond 
her reach she had overlooked and crushed 
the floweret at her feet, and realized how 
much of worth and value it had contained, 
ijould she but have stooped to gather it and 
place it in her bosom. 

Truly, love is a riddle, and few can read it 
aright. Judith Hargrave begins to see how 
foolishly she has trifled with the honest affec- 
tion she now sighs for in vain, and in her 
heart of hearts, vain and ambitious though 
fihe is, she would fain bring him back again. 

Perhaps what galls her more than all else 
is the knowledge that she has so thoroughly 
forfeited his respect and esteem, independently 
of his love. It stings her to the quick to re- 
call his pitying words the last time they met 
— he had actually commiserated her 1 She, 
who as he then thought was the heiress to a 
vast fortune, had deemed her a fit subject for * 
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compassion ! Ah ! and a dark frown would 
cloud Judith's face, as she told herself angrily 
that he had another and a darker motive for 
not wishing to come in contact with her, that 
he had been guilty of a crime — that it was he 
who had destroyed her uncle's will, and 
robbed her of a fortune. 

This thought put to flight all tenderness 
and compunction, and she would set her teeth 
firmly together, crying in her helplessness to 
do anything — " I hate him ! " and long for 
the moment when she should stand face to face, 
with him, and tax him with the theft. " It 
will be my turn then to reprove and look 
coldly on him ! " she said triumphantly. 

She could not accustom herself to the^ 
home ways and routine of her mother's house,, 
which differed so essentially from what she 
had been accustomed to at the Hall. Her 
incessant pinings after the luxuries she had 
enjoyed while there wounded Mrs. Hargrave 
sorely. With deep regret she saw how fast a 
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hold a life of idleness had taken upon her 
daughter's heart, and how completely it had 
spoiled her. Fully did she sympathize with 
regard to her disappointment respecting her 
uncle's will, yet in her secret soul Mrs. Har- 
grave justly thought that it was a most cruel 
thing to cut out his only son from the pro- 
perty and his inheritance. And although it 
would have relieved her materially of many 
cares, and rendered her easy for the rest of 
her days, to have shared such a luxurious 
home with her daughter, she could not regret 
it — for, "money wrongly come by never 
prospers ; and oh, my child, God's blessing 
could never have fallen on it," she had said, 
thereby provoking Judith's wrath, who pri- 
vately thought her mother a fool in all ques- 
tions of money. 

The girl was miserable — utterly and 
undeniably miserable. All that had been so 
dear to her was wrenched from her hold, and 
she would not try to adapt herself to her 
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mother's style of living, or strive to make 
fresh pleasures and pursuits. Had she be- 
lieved that the thing was inevitable she might 
have done so, but she clung to the hope that 
thp lost will would yet come to light, 
and turned a deaf ear to all her mother's 
entreaties that she would just make up her 
mind to what could not be helped. 

One afternoon she stood by the Uttle table 
in the kitchen ironing a few collars and pieces 
of lace which Mrs. Hargrave had asked her 
to finish, and knowing that her mother had 
stood the whole of the morning at work 
until physical strength had failed and she had 
been forced to lie down^ and take the rest she 
so sorely needed, Judith could not refuse, 
although she hated it. 

Why need her mother slave and work like 
a servant, she asked, pettishly, and Mrs. 
Hargrave had made quiet reply — 

" My child, if I kept another maid to do 
the work I am perfectly well able to do my- 
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:self, there would be less for us both to eat 
and drink." 

Judith would not believe it. It was non- 
.sense, she said angrily, her mother must be a 

bad housekeeper. " Where had Uncle Ben s 
presents gone ? '* 

" In necessaries," bad been the answer, and 
the poor woman smothered a sigh, as she 
ruefully considered that her brother might 
have given her more than he had, and been 
none the poorer. " But perhaps he did not 
know how much I needed it," she added, with 
quick reproach. 

Judith had burned her cheeks and scorched 
more than one dainty strip of lace in her 
unaccustomed task, when her sharp ears 
caught part of a conversation carried on in 
the little scullery adjoining between Betsey, 
the maid of all work, and some one whose 
knock she had answered a few moments 
before. 

Judith stood listening, her iron in hand. 
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and then she laid it down, and went to satisfy^ 
her curiosity. 

" What is it, Betsey ! " 

By the open door was a tall, gaunt woman ^ 
with dark, untidy locks tumbling from under 
her shabby bonnet over her shrewd, cunning 
face. On one arm she held a baby, a puny,, 
wailing creature, and on the other was slung 
a basket containing pens, writing-paper, 
wafers, and such like commodities. 

As soon as she caught sight of the young 
lady she advanced a step. 

" Please, marm, buy something of me. I 
am sadly in need of money." 

Her voice was quiet and respectful, and 
she did not seem so uneducated and igno- 
rant a person as from her appearance you 
would have supposed. 

Judith glanced at the wares she exhibited, 
shrugging her shoulders. " I do not require 
anything of that sort," she said, " and this is- 
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the wrong place to come begging to — we have 
nothing to give away." 

The woman eyed her keenly for a moment,, 
and then laid a detaining hand on her arm. 
" I am not a beggar, miss, and if you will 
listen to me, perhaps I may be able to tell 
you something you'd give a great deal to 
know.'.' 

Judith laughed. The woman shut the 
door behind her, and placing her basket on 
the ground, bent over it, and took out a 
small oval crystal egg — 

*^Do you seek to know anything in the 
future ?" she asked. 

" I don't believe in fortune-tellers," said 
Judith grimly. 

" If I can tell you of the past, you will 
believe what I prophecy of the future ? " 

The girl nodded. 

Rolling her child up in the tattered shawl 
she drew from her shoulders, and laying it oil 
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the floor, where it gazed up with widely open 
eyes at the sceptical face of the one, and the 
shrewd cunning of the other, she asked — 
^* We shall not be overheard ? " 

Judith closed the door leading into the 
kitchen upon Betsey's inquisitive ears and 
prying eyes. 

" What do you want me to do ? " 

" Take this eggj*^ said the woman, solemnly, 
^* and hold it in your left hand. If it grows 
heavy you will marry, if it remains light, as 
it is now, it is fated you should be single." 

Judith took it, and a moment later her 
hand dropped with the weight. 

" That is curious," she said, " what is it 
made of — crystal — ^glass ? " laying it down. 

The woman made no reply to her question, 
but drawing from her pocket a ragged and 
much worn book, proceeded to turn the pages 
over mysteriously. 

" What year were you born in ? " she asked. 
-** What day of the month is your birthday ? '* 
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and other questions of a like nature, all of 
which the girl good-naturedly answered; then 
she took her right hand, and having looked 
for a moment at the lines traced there, con- 
sulted her book again, remarking — 

" Your life has been a very eventful one 
the past year. You have been rich, but now 
are poor, but patience, and you shall be rich 
again. I see," looking down on the pink 
palm, " bright, golden days in store for you, 
and they are near at hand." 

" The quicker they come, the better," 
laughed Judith, scornfully. 

" Oh ! you don't believe me ; but wait a 
while, and in the day when prosperity falls to 
your lot once more, remember the words of 
the stranger woman. So surely as your 
purse will be filled with gold, and your heart 
be comforted with warmth and splendour,, 
you yet will lack something — a something that 
will make all else of little value to you — but in 
the day that you stand empty-handed, and strip- 
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ped of all your wealth, it shall come back to 
you, and the longing of your soul be satisfied/* 

" I don't understand ! Can you not speak 
more plainly ? " 

But the woman's eyes were fixed on the 
book before her, and she ignored the ques- 
tion. 

" The thing you slighted and scorned shall 
become necessary to your very life and a 
part of your being, and that which you have 
so wildly coveted and desired shall crumble 
into nothingness, and become as ashes in 
your mouth. I know no more." 

" Shall I ever marry ? " asked Judith, 
earnestly, succumbing to the woman's rough 
eloquence, " and if so, to whom will it be ? " 

"Take the crystal egg again," was the 
answer, " Hold it up — so — between your eyes 
and the sun ! Now tell me what you see.'* 

" Nothing," she replied, gazing into space. 
*' Yes, I do ! but I don't know what it is, it 
is so indistinct. Now I see the sea-shore and 
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people walking along the sands, and — the sun 
is sinking down into the horizon, a golden, 
red ball. What does it mean ? and where 
does the picture come from ? " turning it 
•07er, and vainly endeavouring to solve the 
mystery, for it was but a simple crystal 
oval-shaped ball she held, perfectly colourless. 

" Your life will be bright and beautiful, but 
short ; your sun will go down when it reaches 
its meridian." 

Judith paled at the ominous, words, and 
taking up the egg once more, she cried exult- 
antly, " Oh, there is something else — a ship 1 
sailing along — her sails are spread, and her 
decks are crowded with people." 

" Good news is coming for you," said the 
interpreter, " from somewhere over the sea ! " 

" Rubbish," retorted Judith, " I don't know a 
single person out of England." 

" Oh yes. Miss, you do, or that picture 
would not have painted itself there." 

" Do you mean, that you really believe in 
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this humbug, yourself ? '* cried Judith, Her* 
question was subtly evaded. " You shall tell 
me if yow believe in it three months hence, '^ 
she said oracularly, picking up her baby, and 
replacing the egg and time-worn book in her 
basket. 

"Stop," said Judith, "you have not told 
me yet when this metamorphosis is to take 
place." 

" I have told you all I know," returned the 
woman laconically, and a trifle sullenly, as^. 
ready for departure, she lingered looking at 
the girl wistfully. 

Judith could not resist that famished eager 
gaze, so she slipped sixpence into her hand^ 
and, having seen her strange visitor depart,. 
shut the door and returned to her ironing. 

Yerily it was a little thing to lighten her 
heart, and bring glad smiles to her face — yet 
she hugged the prophetic words of a coming 
happiness, vague and ridiculous though it was^ 
as if they had been uttered by some far-famed 
sibyl in her ancient temple. 
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Mrs. Hargrave looked up surprisedly as the 
girl broke into gay snatches of song, wonder- 
ing to herself what possessed Judith to be 
sullen and quiet one hour and brimming over 
with merriment and good temper the next, 

" But I am scarcely likely to complain of 
the pleasant change, anything is better than 
to sit in dead silence for a whole afternoon 
together, and to be greeted with everlasting 
complaints and murmurs when she is forced 
to open her lips," sighed the anxious mother ; 
" but if I could have foreseen what it would 
lead to, I never, never, w ould have sent her 
to Leverton ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' He will retnm, I know him well — 
He wonld not leave me here to die." 

9 

<* While the world is made np of changes, 
There's no fear, yonr heart will break." 

Old Song. 



" Oh 1 Monica, Monica, I think my heart is 
breaking 1 " Frida clung convulsively to her 
friend, lifting her white face with its hollow 
cheeks and large scared eyes, in which the 
forget-me-not had faded into stony grey, 
" I believe I am going to die 1 " A large lump 
rose in Monica's throat ; she had not been 
wont to give way to emotion, but of late the 
tears had seemed strangely near the surface, 
and she had learned how much they can do 
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towards washing out the bitterness of a great 
sorrow. 

" Hush, my darling," she said tenderly, "yoti 
are not going to die yet awhile." But in her 
heart of hearts she did really believe that 
Frida was not long for this world, and the 
sorrow which had purified and chastened her 
soul had bowed to the earth and crushed for 
ever this fragile little being. 

Monica had learned Frida' s shame and 
Frida's misery ; that is to say, the poor child 
had whispered the secret in her friend's ear, 
and had ended in a passionate tumult of tears 
and sobs. " I am married, Monica— oh won't 
you believe me ? Indeed, indeed, I am, and 
when he comes back it will be all right ! " 

To say that Mrs. Hazletine was shocked at 
this disclosure would be to give but a very 
faint idea of the horror that took possession 
of her mind. Remember, that she and Cap- 
tain Escott were the only two who knew of 
Harry's love for the girl, and it was but natu- 
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ral that her thoughts should fly at once to 
him, and Mrs. Hazletine trembled, believing- 
that he had deceived the poor girl, and that 
he would never return; but she could not say 
so. Frida's belief was so touching, her simple 
faith so earnest and convincing, that she 
would not allow her doubts to work their way 
to the surface. Most fervently did she pray 
that the young wife's loyalty might be proved 
rightly placed, and that Harry Trevellian 
would come back to claim his bride, and — be- 
fore it is too late, thought Monica, turning 
away her eyes from the wan young face that 
she might not see that hungry mournful ex- 
pression. 

" Guardy, dear, what is all this horrible 
story," she had said, when she first heard the 
startling news. And the old man had taken 
her hands in his, and gazed up, oh ! how wist- 
fully, into her sorrow-laden eyes, saying with 
quivering lips, " God grant he comes back to 
her, my child I my Prida I " 
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No anger dwelt in his heart for his erring 
daughter ! her disobedience and deceit were 
all swallowed up in this terrible punishment 
that had come upon her I and how to shield 
her from the consequences of her undutiful- 
ness was his one and sole thought. Mrs. 
Hazletine would have liked to take her back 
to " The Grange," but the old man shook his 
head. " I couldn't let her go, dear," he said 
mournfully, " some how, I think she — won't 
— be — ^long — with us ! " and Monica did not 
press the matter further, though the tears 
welled up and fell over her cheeks, and she 
saw through a mist the anguish unspeakable 
on the fine old face. 

Ah, Frida ! Frida ! what a whirlwind of 
trouble one act of disobedience has brought, 
not only on your own head, but on all who 
are dear to you, and the innocent must be 
dragged down with you into this gulf of shame 
and disgrace, born of your selfishness and 
wilfulness. 
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But there are few dark clouds that are not 
streaked with gold athwart their gloomi- 
ness, few sombre clouds without their silver 
lining, although, as some one remarks, while 
the reverse side is turned towards us the 
other seems far enough away; and Frida's 
punishment and humiliation, bitter, and cruel, 
and insupportable though it had been, was 
almost over. It was quite dusk that afternoon 
when Mrs. Hazletine drew on her gloves, and 
pressed a last kiss on Frida's forehead, prepa- 
ratory to taking her departure. The forlorn 
child clung to her as if she could not part with 
her, and Monica had to unclasp the twining 
arms, and turn away from the beseeching eyes, 
as she said — ** I must go now, darling, but I 
will be here early in the morning, and if the 
day is bright and fine I really think it would 
do you good to let me drive you up to * The 
Grange.' It would be a change for you, and 
Rita is always asking for her auntie — she has 
grown so sweet and loving." 
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A smile crossed Frida's lips. " If I am 
strong enough, I should like it," she said, " I 
am so weary of this room ; but oh I Monica, 
everything tires me so now — I seem to have 
grown so strangely weak." 

Mrs. Hazletine bent her head caressingly 
with some laughing words chiding her for 
being nervous, but as she closed the Fairholm 
gates, and turned down the lane, her heart 
swelled within her, and she echoed with dreary 
foreboding the captain's words, " She is not 
long for this world." 

Bitter thoughts filled her mind as she 
thought of Harry Trevellian. " It was a cruel 
and unmanly thing to do," she told herself; 
" he ought never to have persuaded her to 
take such a step if he intended to leave the 
poor child to bear the brunt of their wrong- 
doing ; men are selfish beyond measure I and 
where women vnll sacrifice themselves they 
may^ for aught they care ; but the selfish con- 
duct of this man has surpassed — " Monica re- 
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coiled several paces, for, once more, had the 
old proverb proved itself — " speak of angels, 
and you see their wings I '* and before her 
stood Harry Trevellian himself. 

" And if ever I believed in the verity of 
ghosts it was at that moment," said Mrs. 
Hazletine, afterwards, "for it was so dark 
that I never saw him advancing until we 
were face to face, and he seemed to have 
sprung out of the darkness of the night in 
answer to my thoughts, and to rebuke me for 
my scepticism and unjustness." 

"You are surprised to see me?" The 
boyish face was flushed and eager, and he 
added, a trifle wistfully, " every one seems 
astonished, and nobody very pleased, some- 
how." 

" How I— why I — when did you come ? '* 
stammered Monica. 

" It is a long story — too long to commence 
here, Mrs. Hazletine," he answered cour- 
teously, "I am on my way to see Frida — 
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Miss Escott I mean," blushing and hesita- 
ting. 

" Yes." In her great surprise Monica had 
lost sight of Frida and her interests for the 
moment ; now she drew a deep breath. 

" Is there any reason why she should not 
bear her rightful name ? " she asked coldly. 
^*I suppose you have come to claim your 
bride, Mr. Trevellian ! " 

" You know then ? " 

" Yes, I know," she replied, tersely, " I 
know how you have almost broken her heart 
by your neglect, and how each day she grows 
thinner, and paler, and weaker. You will 

scarcely recognize the blooming girl she " 

Mrs. Hazletine broke down with a half sob, 
" and it is your doing I It is well you have 
come to clear her innocent name from disgrace, 
or she might have gone down to her grave 
unforgiven and suspected." 

Absorbed in the version she had put on 
matters, and thoroughly indignant, Monica 
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did not notice the blank look tbat crept over 
the face of her companion, but she was sud- 
denly alive to the misery in his tone. 

" What do you mean ? What have you all 
done to her ? Is she ill — my poor Frida — 
oh, for pity's sake tell me what is the matter.'* 

And then Monica poured forth the whole 
tale, and the young man set his teeth hard 
on his nether lip, and had much ado to keep- 
back his wrath. 

"So they have tried their best to bully her 
to death," he said, savagely, " but she might 
have known from my letter what was the 
reason, and have waited patiently. Oh, my^ 
poor little wife ! " 

He must see her at once — he would go up 
to Fairholm that evening ; but Monica told 
him plainly that the shock of his reappear- 
ance would be too much for her in her weak 
state, and that she must be prepared for it^ 
and he acquiesced. 

" I will fetch her to-morrow," she said^ 
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" and if you come up to the Grange by three 
or four o'clock, you shall see her." 

He was forced to be content, but it was very 
hard to wait so long. 

He felt ten years older than he had done on 
the preceding day, when on arriving in Lon- 
don his first act had been to go to the offices 
of Messrs. Briefs and Hardpen to ask the 
meaning of the paragraph which quite by 
accident had caught his eye and brought him 
back to England. 

Then, to his unbounded astonishment, he 
discovered that he was the heir to the Squire's 
property owing to the disappearance of the 
second will, and that he could take possession 
of the Hall at once. 

This intelligence almost took his breath 
away. Could it really be true ? The memory 
of his little wife sobered him, and a sudden 
gleam of glad delight lit up his face as he 
suddenly blurted out his secret to the aston- 
ished ears of the lawyers. 
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"My dear sir. this is very surprising! " 
Mr. Briefs flapped his coloured handkerchief 
several times over his countenance. 

" Nevertheless, it is a fact," said Harry, 
triumphantly, " I married Miss Escott three 
days before my poor father's death." 

" Then — you were a married man at the 
time the Squire signed the lost will?" 

" Undoubtedly I was." 

Like thistle-down in the summer breeze, 
like icicles in the warm sunlight, all Mr. 
Brief's suspicions melted away under the 
genial manner and open-hearted candour of 
the young man. 

" A man who for a woman's sake will give 
up his birthright without a murmur must be 
worth something," he remarked to his part- 
ner, and that gentleman quietly hinted that he 
had never joined with him in his unkind 
thoughts and distrust of the Squire's son. 

Despite Harry's delight at the thought that 
he had a home to ofEer Frida, and despite his 
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impatience to see her again, and watch her 
pretty face glow and sparkle under the influ- 
ence of the joyous and unexpected news, his 
footsteps lagged and his heart sank as he 
left the lawyers' office. 

" Confound it, what did that fellow mean ?" he 

said, angrily. " I declare I believe he thought / 
had something to do with the disappearance of 
the will, and, after all / am the person most 
concerned and benefited by its loss. It comes 
rather hard on Judith, though. I wonder 
where she is, by the by." 

After a few moment's thought he retraced 
his steps to enquire for his cousin's address^ 
and then, lighter hearted, started at once for 
Leverton, and reached there late that night. 

With break of day he was alert, turning 
out boxes, ransacking papers, hunting in 
every nook and cranny for the missing docu- 
ment. It was with a sigh of relief that at 
length he lifted his tired face from the last 
place he could think of as a likely receptacle 
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for it, and threw aside his dusty coat. His 
heart beat fast as he acknowledged that it was 
really gone, that it was impossible it could be 
at the Hall, or he would have unearthed it ; 
high and low had he searched, and he felt that 
he might with a free conscience and an easy 
heart give up all idea of it ever coming to 
light now, and go forth to claim his darling 
wife and bring her home. 

Could it be true ? It seemed like a dream ! 
,Would he not yet awaken, and sigh for its 
broken charm. No, this was sober reality, 
fortune's wheel had taken a turn in his 
favour, and it was with something almost like 
a sob that Harry accepted his good luck. 

In the last three months he had proved 
how difl&cult it was to make a for- 
tune, and how slow and hard it would be 
to amass sufficient to supply his little Frida 
with what was absolutely necessary to her 
comfort; and lo, in a moment the stone of 
difficulty is rolled away, and the star of hope 
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has widened into the golden day-light of 
reality, and the sudden rebound from despair 
to felicity almost unmans him. 

Unable to control his impatience, he had 
started for Fairholm, beguiling the way with 
pictures of his bride's starry eyes and sweet, 
blushing face. 

The old captain would look grave, very 
grave, Hal feared, just at first, when he found 
out what his little daughter had dared to do ; 
but he would take all the blame on his own 
shoulders, and plead her loneliness and his 
love until he softened the heart of the kind 
old man, and then they would receive his 
blessing and his good wishes on the future. 

" And I will be so gentle and loving — ^poor, 
tender, little one," he murmured ; and while 
the words were yet on his lips he had lifted 
his eyes and seen Monica Hazletine, like an 
accusing spirit, standing before him. 

As Harry retraced his steps sorrowfully 
after that interview, he felt that it was a 
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very hard thing that he must wait yet so 
many hours for his long-delayed happiness. 

Youth knows no waiting. It grasps boldly 
the thing it covets with a curious fore- 
shadowing of the years to come, when it 
realizes with a breaking heart how most 
things that are bright and beautiful elude us, 
and how far anticipation exceeds reality, and 
how the thing we have so earnestly desired is 
not what we deemed it would be. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** She finds the basenees of her lot 
Half jealous of^ she knows not what." 

In Mimobiah. 

" Faultily f anltless, ioily regular, splendidly nnll. 

Dead perfeotion, no more." 

Tennyson. 



Monica's heart beats fast, and her hands 
tremble, as she looks on the pale sweet face 
that lies on the purple velvet cushions, and 
notes sadly how fair and fragile it is. She 
catches her breath sharply once or twice, for 
it seems as though the slightest shock would 
be sufficient to loose the trembling spirit from 
its earthly tabernacle ; and in what words is 
she to tell her tale, and break the joy that is 
fast coming? 

Eita has been dismissed, for the child's 
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merry prattle and innocent wondering com- 
ments had proved too much for the sick girl. 
And now Monica meets the sad gaze, and 
says — " Don't look Uke that, darling ! it 
hurts me. Try to be brave, Frida, for you 
know he will come back to you." 

She smiles ; oh, how trusting is that faint 
wan smile — with what infinite faith does she 
believe in him ! 

" He must come quickly — " she says 
beneath her breath, " or — "^ 

" Do you ever imagine how you will meet ? " 
asks Monica, hurriedly. 

" Yes — no — yes — oh, Monica, do I ever 
think of anything else ? '' 

Mrs. Hazletine feels that she cannot beat 
about the bush any longer. It is positively 
making her nervous, and she speaks with a 
sudden accession of courage — " Do you think 
you are strong enough to bear good news, 
Frida ? I mean — '^ meeting the hungry gaze 
with an odd quiver of pain — " if I — had heard 
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something about — ^him — about Harry — could 
you be quite calm, and listen to it ? " 

She half rose, with a gleam in her eyes 
that frightened Monica, her lips parted, but 
only a sigh escaped them. She must go on. 
Nerving herself, she added firmly, "Lie 
down, Frida, if you are not perfectly calm, 
I shall not say another word." 

The mute appeal of the outstretched arms 
was not to be resisted, and she slid from her 
chair beside the sofa — " I am a very sorry 
messenger, darling, I fear, but I don't think 
it will do you any harm to hear what has 
happened — joy rarely kills. He is alive 
Frida I alive darling, and coming home to 
claim his wife." 

With a quick movement she sprang to her 
feet, instinct teaching her that he was not far 
off, and she, so weak and frail a moment ago, 
stood possessed of sudden strength — " He is 
here ! " she said, advancing to the door which 
was slightly ajar. And a joy such as Monica 
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ibad never seen on the face of a human being- 
before illumined her sweet pale features, as 
die was clasped in her husband's arms. 

Monica turned aside that she might not see 
that meeting, might not hear the whispered 
words, and a film rose before her eyes,, and 
a lump rose in her throat, as if it would 
choke her, and a strange aching grew into her 
heart. 

A quick cry of alarm brought her to their 
side. The emotion had been too much for 
Frida, and she lay senseless in Harry's arms. 

" Dead ? no, of course not 1 " said Mrs. 
Hazletine angrily, pushing the young man 
aside — " it is the excitement in her weak state 
— that is all." ...... 

Will it lessen any one's high opinion of 
Captain Escott, if I tell how his tears fell 
thick and fast when Harry Trevellian con- 
fessed the duplicity and folly they had both 
been guilty of, and begged for forgiveness ; 
and will any one deem him wanting in the 
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proper exercise of his parental authority, 
when I tell that he shook the hand of his son- 
in-law heartily, and bowed his head on the 
shoulder of the smiling little bride, thanking 
God for His infinite mercy in making the 
rough way smooth to his precious child ; and 
that his voice trembled so much, that the 
blessing he invoked was quite inaudible ? 

The deceit and disobedience were almost 
forgotten in the despair that had overwhelmed 
him, when he saw her grow weaker and paler 
day by day, and in the horror of the thought 
of losing her ! and had not Harry proved his 
deep love for his bride in giving up home, 
and wealth, and lands for her sake, and if 
now, through a fi'eak of the fickle goddess, it 
was all his own once ihore, why he had but 
recovered what was his by right, and in the 
4Bight of God, and his fellow men . 

" If you please Miss, you and Miss Clair© 
are wanted in the master s library ! " 

'' What for, I wonder?'* remarked Claird/ 
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But Miss Escott, pressing her lips firmly 
together, stuck her knitting needles into the 
endless strip of grey worsted, which, like 
Penelope's web, never seemed to come to an 
end, and marched out of the room in a digni- 
fied silence. 

" Well, John, and may I ask — ," but as her 
eye fell on Erida's blushing face and the taU 
figure of handsome, boyish Harry Trevellian 
by her side she paused, utterly nonplussed. 

Captain Escott pushed his gold-rimmed 
spectacles upon his forehead, thereby ruffling 
up his silvery white hair, and giving himself 
a strangely rakish appearance, very much at 
variance with the grave voice in which he said,. 
" Prudence, my dear, I have sent for you to 
tell you a piece of news. These young people 
here — ^have— have got ahead of us Prue, and 
— of course I know you'll ' think it dreadful,, 
and so it is Frida, my dear, very wrong, and 
very dreadful indeed, but — but — they've been, 
and got married." 
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A smile broke over the spinster's clouded 
face. She was kindly hearted, and if of late 
she had been grim and forbidding to the poor 
harassed, unhappy girl, it was only because 
she thought she ought to be so ; and no one 
knew how her piUow was wet at night with 
mingled tears of sorrow for the child's misery, 
and annoyance and vexation at the whole 
affair; and beyond the first angry, horrified 
exclamations, when she came to a realizing 
sense of her niece's shame, and the disgrace 
she had brought on the honoured and stainless 
name of Escott, she had held her tongue ; and 
verily Aunt Prue deserved no little praise, for 
she was by no means in the habit of keeping 
her thoughts and reflections to herself as a 
rule. She had been hurt beyond measure 
when she found that she was not taken into 
her brother's confidence, and that all but the 
grim stern facts of the case were hidden from 
her ; yet in her own heart the old lady was 
comforted, for " never would John have 
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forgiven a child of his, had she fallen so low,** 
she reflected justly, " so good and true a 
man as brother John would not even have 
spared his own child! She has explained 
matters, or something has come to his 
knowledge, which throws a different light on 
everything." 

And as we know, she was right. Frida did 
confess the whole truth to her father, begging 
him to keep her secret, and to join her in her 
trust and faith in her absent bridegroom. 

Frida had never told a falsehood in her 
life, on the contrary she had always been 
candid and truthful, and she reaped the fruits 
then, for her father took her simple word for 
gospel, and remained happy in the belief 
that all was as she had stated. 

How else could it be ? So young, so inno- 
cent ! shielded as she had ever been from all 
contact with, or knowledge of, an impiu*e and 
wicked world. The dear old captain's faith 
and confidence in her had been the one 
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redeeming drop in the poor child's bitter crap. 

And now Miss Escott sees it all at a glance, 
and although she thinks that if her brother 
knew that a secret marriage had taken place, 
he might have put an end to her fears and 
suspicions — ^like a wise woman, she made no 
reproach, but going over to Frida clasped 
her arms round her, and pressed her lips to 
the glad young face. 

Not so, Claire ! For full a minute she 
stood as if petrified by her father's disclosure ; 
then, seeing how her aunt had as it were gone 
over to the enemy's side, a stormy passion of 
anger broke over her face, and her voice rung 
out clear, and cold, and disdainful. 

"If Mr. Trevellian has consented to take this 
step, it is the least we could eocpect^ but affcer 
all it is a very tardy atonement I " The full 
meaning of her sarcasm did not reach 
Miss Escott' s unworldly heart, but she fairly 
started to hear her brother address his child 
k) such a tone as* she had never heard him 
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use but once before in all the long years she 
had known and loved him, " Claire Escott — 
for shame ! for shame ! " 

The angry words, unwonted though they 
were, fell unheeded on Claire's ears. 

Harry Trevellian, who until now had stood 
motionless and silent, stepped forward with 
a red flush mounting his brow — "Miss 
Escott, we were married four months ago." 

" Oh 1 " with an incredulous, yet half 
courteous movement of her head, "that 
being the case, it is a pity Frida did not 
speak openly, and clear herself in the eyes of 
the world." 

All this was an enigma to Harry. He only 
knew that in some subtle undefined way, the 
girl whom he had never liked was striving to 
cast odium on his wife, and he replied hotly, 
" We were married at St. Matthew's, in the 
City Road." 

The firm red lips parted in an unpleasant 
smile, " You have doubtless brought your 
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marriage certificate to convince my father ! " 
but before the young man could reply that 
he had not thought such a step necessary, 
Captain Escott had risen from his chair^ 
trembling with indignation — 

" Harry, my boy, I need no certificate to 
convince me of the truth of what you say. I 
accept your word. Claire, retract what you 
have said, and apologize to your sister and 
her husband, or leave the room." 

Claire looked round on the angry faces of 
Captain Escott and Harry, on the wonder- 
ing visage of Aunt Prue, lingeriug on 
the gentle happy features of the bride, and 
curtseying disdainfully — " I cannot apologize 
for merely expressing a wish that my sister's 
marriage should be a lawful one," she said, 
mockingly, and with this parting shot left 
the room. 

" Baffled !*' Yes, for once in her life Claire 
Escott had put herself in the wrong, and in 
the sudden clearing of the cloud that had 
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rested on Frida, her worldly taet and discre- 
tion melted into vexation and annoyance, and 
she spoke, not what prudence dictated, as 
was her wont, but as her evil, jealous heart 
whispered. 

" And she is to be the Squire's lady at the 
Hall 1 " Claire's face was not pleasant to see, 
while that malignant frown distorted it, as 
she thought of the good fortune and happi- 
ness which had fallen to her sister's lot, the 
sister she had suspected, and whose existence 
she had ignored for weeks past with lofty 
disdain and indifference, and now she was 
cleared from every shadow, and about to 
take her place as the first lady in Leverton. 

It was a bitter pill for proud Claire Escott 
to digest, and a very unpalatable dose to 
swallow. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



** Wait, and love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait, my faith is large in time. 
And that whioh shapes it to some perfect end.'* 



Judith Haegeave is returning home from a 
shopping expedition in the neighbourhood. 
She has partly teased, partly coaxed her 
mother into agreeing that the faded sitting 
room chairs should be covered with a pretty, 
light, inexpensive cretonne, and Mrs. Har- 
grave has yielded on condition that her 
daughter makes it up herself, and much as 
Judith hates work, often as she knows she 
will prick her finger, and yawn over her task, 
she has gladly consented. Anything, if only 
that horrible rusty brown, which had been 
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a pretty bright crimson twenty years ago, 
can be covered up, and hidden from sight. 

But Judith was dissatisfied with the shops 
within easy reach, and was returning home 
empty-handed, determining to send to the 
far-famed Whiteley for patterns, sooner than 
pay double at Qapham, when a hansom, 
whirling swiftly by, abruptly stopped, and 
the girl's curious eyes recognized in its 
occupant her cousin, Harry Trevellian ! 
Astonishment, and an undefined sense of 
annoyance combined, arrested her footsteps, 
and rendered her dumb. And when the 
young man held out his hand with a cheery 
** Good afternoon, Judith ! " she only stared 
at him blankly, making no reply. 

The passers by turned to look curiously at 
the pair, and Harry laughed good-naturedly 

"I am not a ghost, Judith. Let me ac- 
company you home ; we are afEording a vast 
deal of amusement and food for speculation 
to these little urchins," waving his stick at 
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two or three little lads, who with fingers in 
their mouths looked on. 

Judith moved onward as if in a dream. 
And when at length they reached the house, 
only the length of a street from where they 
had met, and Harry happened to touch her 
hand, it was icy cold. 

Mrs. Hargrave, who was in the parlour, 
gave a little cry of consternation and 
surprise, as Judith and her cousin came in 
together. 

Then the girl spoke. " Where have you 
been all this time ? " she said shortly and 
resentfully. For in this sudden and unex- 
pected reappearance, she saw all the hopes 
she had clung to in spite of everything sink 
down and crumble into nothingness; the 
heir had returned to claim his own, and she 
was ousted from the fortune she had set her 
heart on. On the contrary, Mrs. Hargrave's 
heart swelled high with sudden and revived 
hope, for she reasoned thus — " If Harry had 
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come back to claim the estates, he would not 
be likely to seek mj daughter, so the will 
must have been found, and he has come fco 
announce it." In a flutter of hope, she rose^ 
and bustled about, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, while Judith flung aside her hat and 
jacket with a sigh of relief, as if their weight 
suffocated her. The chance of the lost will 
having come to light never occurred to her ; 
it was almost the last thought that she would 
have coupled with the return of her cousin,, 
for as we know she had her own suspicions 
as to the fate of the missing document, firmly 
believing that it was either at the present 
time in the possession of Frank AUington, or 
— ^had been destroyed by him. Tea was over 
and the day closing in. Mrs. Hargrave and 
her daughter were growing more curious than 
ever as to the purport of this visit, for Harry 
had purposely avoided the slightest allusion 
to it, and every minute Mrs. Hargrave's 
brain grew worse confused with the variety 
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of thoughts and surmises that presented 
themselves. As for Judith, her mind was 
wrought up to such a pitch that it wanted 
but a little more to send her into a fit of 
hysterics when the young man rose, saying 
quietly — 

" I have to catch the late train to Leverton, 
so I must be taking my leave ; but before I go 
I should like to say one thing — Mrs. Har- 
grave — ^Judith, as you both know, I have 
come into a fortune, which though fairly 
mine according to the laws of primogeniture, 
was willed away from me through a whim of 
my poor father's, for which I have long since 
forgiven him. That will has mysteriously 
vanished — perhaps at the last moment he re- 
lented, and destroyed it himself, who can 
tell? You smile, Judith," as the girl's lip 
curled scornfully. " You do not think so ! 
Well, you may be right, but I would lain 
believe that he had a more kindly feeling to 
me before he died. He was unreasonable, 

VOL. in. I 
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he asked of me what I could not concede, 
he demanded that I should give up the woman 
I loved, the woman who trusted and clung to 
me. A father can claim much from his child 
— we are bidden,honour our parents, but surely 
that does not mean that we should yield them 
a blind obedience where our own happiness 
and that of those dear to us is at stake ? I 
think not ! I never crossed my father in my 
life save in this one thing, and here I claimed 
a right to please myself. The last time I ever 
saw him he bid me choose between my love 
and my heritage ; but he did not know that it 
was already out of my hands, that fate had 
decided the matter for me, and that I was not 
only the plighted lover of Frida Escott, but 
her lawful husband — that we had already 
joined hands in the sight of God, and taken 
the solemn vows of matrimony upon us. But 
so it was. I left my three-days' bride to 
hasten to my father's death-bed, and it is 
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hard to remember that his last thoughts of 
his only child were hard and bitter, his part- 
ing words unjust and cruel — " His voice 
broke off here, but he continued after a 
moment's silence, " I am a bad hand at 
making a speech, I know, but what I want to 
say, is this — my father wished Judith to have 
the fortune which he considered that I had 
forfeited by my obstinacy, and although that 
will is not extant, I do not think it right that 
I should take advantage of that fact, and 
possess myself wholly of what has fallen to 
me merely through a trick of fortune. I have 
taken advice on this point — not with my 
lawyers," smiling a little, "but with my 
helpmeet, my darling wife, and she bids me 
tell you that although we shall live at the 
Hall, and must perforce have the means to 
keep it up, we wish the monies my poor 
father left to be equally divided between my 
cousin and myself. Here is the document 
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which makes this resolution legal," hastily 
pulling a bulky packet out of his pocket, 
and laying it on the table. "And now, 
good-by, or I shall miss my train," hurrying 
out of the room, before either of the astonished 
women had found voice to reply, and when 
Judith sprang forward with a cry of " Harry !*' 
it was too late — ^the hall door shut, and they 
were alone. 

Mrs. Hargrave melted into tears, her usual 
resource when moved either to anger or joy, 
and with a half wondering, half impatient 
exclamation, Judith went to her own room, 
and was seen no more that night. And while 
Mrs. Hargrave lay awake, blissfully planning 
for the future, Judith recalled with a vague 
sense of the supernatural the words of the 
fortune-teller, 

" In the days when prosperity falls to your 
lot, remember the words of the stranger 
woman. So surely as your purse will be 
filled with gold, you yet will lack something 
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— a sometliing that will make all else of but 
little value to you ; but in the day that you 
stand empty-handed, and stripped of your 
wealth, it shall come back to you, and the 
longing of your soul be satisfied." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



<' Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! How cahn his exit ! 
Night does not fall more gently to the gromid. 
Behold him in the evening tide of life, 
A life well spent. 

By nnperoeived degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the snn, seems larger at his setting ! " 

Blair. 



The last string is tied, the last trunk fastened 
down, and Frida Trevellian surveys her flushed 
happy face in the glass. Can it be true ! really 
true, that in half an hour's time she will be 
on her way to the Hall, her husband by her 
side. Fast beats her heart, deeper grows the 
crimson in her cheek, and she pauses, glances 
round the familiar room once more, with a 
half reproachful sigh that she does not feel 
more loth, more sad to leave it. The Hall is 
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not far distant, she is not leaving it for ever, 
and yet — never again can it be " home" to 
her. 

" She goeth from her father's house unto another's care. 
And who oan tell what troubled hours, what griefs await her 
there ?" 

The old song thrusts itself forward, but her 
lips part, laughingly- 

" I don't care," she says, half aloud, " no- 
thing very bad can happen to me, while he is 
with me I " and the young blood warms and 
quickens in her veins. 

But everything is completed, and she cannot 
stand surveying herself in the mirror all night. 
A knock comes on the door, and the next 
moment Aunt Prue is in the room. Straight 
to where the girl stands she advances, and 
folds her arms round the slim figure. 

" Ready, darling ?" she asks, tremulously. 
This parting from Frida is no easy matter, 
although it is only to yield her up to a loving, 
tender husband. Wilful and obstinate as she 
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has been, she is yet dear — ^how dear, Aunt 
Prue had never known until this moment^ 
realizing now, when the fair face shall have 
passed away, how much of sunshine will have 
passed with it. Unwonted tears rise to Miss 
Escott*s eyes. 

"God bless you, my child," she says, 
brokenly, " and may He grant you happiness 
in your new life." 

" Thank you, auntie dear," then with 
sudden compunction and regret, bom of this 
strange tenderness manifested towards her, 
she adds, impulsively, " Oh, Aunt Prue, do 
you forgive all my tiresome, aggravating 
wasy? I know I have been a naughty, 
troublesome girl, very often; let me hear 
you say that you forgive and forget it all." 

And now the bright drops brim over on the 
thin sharp cheeks, as Aunt Prue answers — 

" Of course, I do, Winifred. You have 
only been thoughtless, my dear ! I do not 
ihink, with a swift looking back, that you 
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have ever done anything really wrong, until 
~-of course, you know, it wasn't a right thing 
to do, to go and get married on the sly, but 
still—" 

"Ah I" says the girl, "I little thought 
then what mischief it would work. I was 
lonely and miserable —oh, auntie, you can 
never know how miserable, and I did love 
Harry so much. And when I married him, I 
thought of nothing beyond the fact that I 
should be his wife, and need have no furthen 
fear that any other woman would ever take 
him from me. But all the misery that I had 
undergone before was as nothing compared 
with what followed my wilfulness. It was 
bad enough to bear when he left me, and I 
did not know where he was, or what had 
become of him ; but I never really knew how 
foolishly I had acted until I saw poor papa's 
distress, and then — I would have given, 
worliis if I could have undone it." 

Miss Bscott's face grows wondrously graven 
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" Ah, my child," she says, " I think just at 
first it nearly broke John's heart. And it 
seems to me somehow that he has never 
been quite the same since. It was a terrible 
shock to us all, Frida." 

"I know," with a quiver of pain in the 
young voice, then with a remnant of the old 
spirit of fun, she adds, roguishly, " I won t 
say that I'll never do so any more, because I 
don't suppose I shall have the temptation to 
run away again. Elopements don't come 
more than once in a life-time, as a rule," 
smiling a little, " but, oh. Aunt Prue I am 
so very, very sorry." 

A few moments' pause then, " Has Harry 
come yet ? " she asks. 

" No, dear — he said he could not be here 
before eight o'clock, you know I Are you 
very impatient to go to your new home ? 
very anxious to leave us all ? " 

" You mustn't put it in that light," she 
replies, " I shall be so near to you, that it 
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scarcely seems as if I were going away at 
all, and when we come back from the conti- 
nent you will see alihost as much of me as 
when I was at Fairholm. What a bustle it 
has been," breaking into a merry laugh, " it 
is lucky that Harry gave me so long to 
prepare in, for I don*t believe we could have 
got done a bit sooner. Suppose he had 
wanted to take me home at once, auntie ! " 

" Well, dear, it is a good thing, as you say, 
that he had business which would take him 
away from Leverton, and prevent him claim- 
ing his little wife at once ; but I must confess 
that three days is not a very lengthy space of 
time in which to gather together all your 
belongings." 

" If I have overlooked anything, it will not 
be far to send," she laughs. " Are you not 
glad. Aunt Prue, that the Hall is so near to 
Fairholm ? " 

A warm kiss was the answer. 

Aunt Prue's eyes were fixed on the glad* 
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some face, and her heart beat Bt thought 
quicker as she lifted the curtain from over the 
silent years, and lived once more in the past. 
She, too, had a story. Is there a woman on 
earth who could not tell of whispered words 
of love, of a joyous May season, and who 
does not draw a veil over some recess in her 
inmost heart, flinching from the bold gaze of 
day-light ? Through a mist of rising tears 
Miss Bscott saw in a far review the days 
when somebody loved her. 

Frida broke the spell, and brought the old 
lady back to the present. 

" Had I not better go down to papa^ 
now ? " 

" Yes, yes, my love." 

One moment Prida paused, to look once 
again on the familiar scene, and they de^- 
scended the staircase together. 

At the captain's library door she paused; 
She would like to go in alone, feeling that no 
eye liiust witness her adieu to her dearly 
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loved parent ; no ear, however indulgent and 
kindly, listen to the loving, repentant words 
with which her heart brimmed over. 

Aunt Prue has pardoned the carelessness 
and heedlessness of her youth, and now there 
remains but one thing more — to make her 
peace with her father, the dear, kind, old 
heart that has felt so keenly his child's dis- 
obedience and waywardness, and sorrowed 
over her loneliness and desolation. 

Her hand is on the lock, but she hesitates. 
New, tender feelings surge over her soul, and 
arrest her on the threshold ; then she turns 
the handle noiselessly. She will creep in 
softly, unheard, and stealing to his side before 
he knows that she is there, will throw her 
arms about his neck and never, never loosen 
them until he tells her that her error is for- 
given and forgotten. 

Ah, Frida I step you never so loudly, you 
will scarce disturb him; laugh you never so 
blithely, he will not heed ; call you never sa 
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loudly, he will not hear you. But pause — 
tread softly — for this is holy ground. On 
angels' wings a soul has risen to its Maker — 
the scythe of the reaper lain low the bearded 
grain, and the last rays of day-light fall 
softly on the face of the quiet dead ! 

It is too late to plead for pardon — too late. 
Never more can aught you say or do have 
power to sway him one hair's breadth, or 
give him one instant's pain. The finger 
of God touched him, and he is at rest I 
" Papa, I have come to say good-by." 
The slight form steals across the room in 
the dim, misty light, and the young arms 
<5lasp the bowed figure in its accustomed 
place, and the warm fingers come in contact 
with that icy, cold numbness, and with won- 
der unspeakable that no answering voice 
meets her ear, no loving touch draws her 
head to its wonted resting place, with a 
shiver of pain at the strangely limp hand she 
strives to take in hers, she lays her cool cheek 
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to the lifeless one, and with a nerve that 
many a stronger-minded -woman would have 
lacked at such an awful moment, she springs 
to her feet, throws open the door, through 
which a broad gleam of light from the hall 
streams in, illumining the darkness — and — 
learns the bitter truth ! 

Aunt Prue never to her dying day forgot 
the awful cry of agony that rung through 
the house a second later, 

" She must not give way so ! '* " He was 
happier far above than he ever could have 
been on earth." 

Ah, they were hackneyed though kindly 
sayings, and not one crumb of comfort did 
they convey to the sorrowing orphan. 

Even now she cannot believe it I He is 
only fainting 1 he will be all right soon 1 and 
then — 

*' Oh, papa, papa, how could you leave 

mel" 

Frida's punishment was almost more than 
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she could bear. Not unscathed had she gone 
in all verity. 

And in the midst of all this desolation 
came the triumphant bridegroom, radiant 
with happiness, and the tale that met his ear 
almost staggered him. 

" I never asked him to forgive me ! Oh, 
Harry, I can never ask him now ! *' moaned 
Prida, with passionate sobs. 

" Hush, darling ! He did forgive you, and 
was glad to see your happiness." 

" But it is my doing ! I — I — oh, you 
don't know how he worried about it all ; the 
disgrace, the shame he thought 1 had brought 
on him, and afteri^vards when he knew the 
truth, he could not believe, as I did, that you 
would come back to me, and it just broke 
his heart.'* 

What could Harry say or do to comfort 
her. Her conscience was awake, and pricked 
her sore. Yet, in his own heart he did not 
credit anything she said in her passionate 
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sorrow. It did not seem possible that this 
annoyance and anxiety, great though it had 
been, could have brought about so terrible a 
result. Gently he urged this, but Prida was 
not to be satisfied. 

" Aunt Prue told me herself, not half an 
hour ago, that he had never been the same 
since — since — " 



"Darling, it is God's will, and you are 
doing very wrong in thus rebelling,'* he said, 
gravely. 

But she cried again out of her soul's 
exceeding bitterness — 

" If only I had known, that I might have 
kissed him once again, only once, and heard 
his dear voice in pardon and forgiveness." 

Sooner or later our ill deeds bring down 
punishment on our own heads, and a quick 
Nemesis follows on the heels of wrong doers ; 
but as Frida hides her face on her husband's 
shoulder it seems as though she cannot drink 

VOL. m. K 
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of the cup offered to her, and as if her 
chastisement were beyond the offence. 



" The book is completed, and closed like the day, 
And the hand that has written it lays it awaj. 



ti 



And he is at rest ; has done for ever with 
this world's jars and injuries. A smile of 
calm, holy peace, such as in life his features 
never wore, has settled on the grand old 
face. His life's work is done. His Maker 
had need of him. 



(( 



Why should our tears run down, 
And onr souls be sorely riven. 

For another gem in the Saviour's crown, 
And another soul in Heaven." 



And our loss is his gain. But just at 
first it is very hard to the hearts left desolate 
and inconsolable to realize, and rest content 
in his bliss and happiness. It is all so vague 
— so dark, shadowed over by the gloom of the 
charnel-house ; it is only the eye of faith that 
can pierce the veil, and conceive " the things 
that God has prepared for them that love Him." 
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Oh, King of Terrors, neither the monarch 
on his throne, nor the peasant girl in her 
life's young buoyancy can resist thy mandate. 
Slaves are we from the moment we are bom 
into a world of tribulation, until the hour 
when our fetters are loosened, and we, obey 
the last dread call. 

" O Death, we are thy vassalB, 
Thon art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the snn, and shadows all beneath. 
So, in the light of g^at eternity, 
Life eminent creates the shade of Death." 
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CHAPTER X. 



*' Is there never a chink in the world aboye. 
Where they listen to words from below ? " 



Habet Tbevbllian did the very wisest thing 
that he could have done. As soon as the 
dear old captain was laid to rest he took his 
young wife abroad, hoping that the charm of 
foreign scenes would in part measure erase 
from her mind the sad tragedy in which her 
guilty conscience accused her of having so 
great a share. He was right. Prida could 
not fail to be amused and cheered. Truly it 
had been a weird wedding, and few would 
have guessed that the little figure dressed in 
sombrest black, was a bride ! But nothing 
would induce the girl to lay aside her mourning 
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even for a few hours. When Harry suggested 
that she should wear the white cambric wrap- 
per occasionally, in which he loved to see her, 
she turned to him with angry reproach in her 
tone — " How could he ask such a thing ! '* 
she said. " Poor dear papa ! Might she not 
mourn for him as much as she chose ? " That 
had been very far from his meaning, he ex* 
plained, " she should wear black just as long 
as she pleased," and he refrained from adding 
his private reflections, that no matter how 
deep the crape, no matter how sombre the 
attire, it could avail nothing now. It was a 
mark of respect, and he yielded to her 
ficruples. Poor child, she could not forget ! 
^nd in the midst of the gayest scene the tears 
would rise and darken her eyes, and the small 
mouth would quiver at the recollection that 
some word or sudden thought had aroused, 
.and Harry's heart would beat quickly in 
unison. He judged it best to lead her to talk 
of her father, thinking that anything was 
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better than that she should brood over her 
loss in silence, and by and by, listening to his 
gentle earnest words of comfort, she grew 
more resigned, and strove to fix her murmur- 
ing rebellious thoughts on the happiness he 
had gained. 

" And he is with mamma," she said once. 
" Twenty years and more ago since she died, 
but even Aunt Prue scarcely dared to name 
her to him, for his love for her was as fresh 
as when she was with him in her youth and 
beauty. And now they have met above f 
Would they know each other, do you think ?'* 

" I don't know ! In heaven, we are told, 
there is no marrying nor giving in marriage, 
but — " seeing her pained look, " be sure dar- 
ling, that there is nothing wanting to the per- 
fect felicity of those who have gone before." 

" Then he must have mamma with him ! " 
she answered brightly, " for he was never 
happy one moment here on earth without her. 
His love was something very beautiful: I 
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reverenced him for it : it was higher, deeper, 
and purer than what a man ordinarily feels 
for a woman." 

" It is what I feel for you," he whispered, 
and once again the joy of her young heart 
made itself heard, and the bliss and content 
of her new life outbalanced her regrets. 

It is a merciful dispensation that time 
heals all griefs. But — ah me ! it is a sad 
thought to those who lie on their sick beds to 
realize how in a few short weeks, or at most, 
months, they will be laid in the tomb, and the 
world will go on the same, hearts quicken with 
mirth, eyes laugh gladly that brimmed over 
with sorrow a while ago — " All go on the 
same, just as it used to do," and before the 
grass waves high above the green grave, 
they will be forgotten. It is a law of nature, 
and there would be more broken hearts in the 
world than there are to-day if we could sor- 
row always. But the " Finis " that is written 
on the last chapter of our life's book finds 
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its echo sooner or later in every human 
heart. 

Le Boiest mort ! Vive le Rot. 

Paris was very delightful. The Boulevards 
were ever a new source of interest to Frida's 
unaccustomed eyes. The Palais Royal, with 
its glittering wares, the gay gardens of the 
Tuilleries, and last, but not least, the Bois de 
Boulogne, with its serpentine walks, its cas- 
cade, its cunning little surprises that await 
the lovers at every turn, its chalets, with the 
cups of tasteless goat's milk, which out of 
politeness Frida declared was very nice, but 
in her own private opinion thought quite the 
reverse. And then there were the churches. 
" Notre Dame, " grand and imposing, " The 
Madelene," with its magnificent organ and 
grand choir, and the church of Saint Sulpice. 
Then there was the Pantheon, with its curious 
echo, and the tower of Saint Jaques de la 
Boucherie, and the Place Vend6me, with its 
fine column — sad scene of a terrible crime 
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some weeks before, when a woman, richly 
dressed, evidently in a superior position, and 
not in the ordinary class of life of those who 
commit suicide, concealing a camp stool under 
her long waterproof cloak mounted that 
labyrinth of steps with the deliberate design 
of throwing herself down. It is railed around 
to prevent accidents, and the ofl&cials have 
orders to examine every person before they 
ascend, to be sure they have no ulterior mo- 
tive ; but this poor soul had managed, with 
steadfast resolve and shrewd cunning, to evade 
the watchful vigilance, and by the aid of her 
camp stool, rose above the railings, and with 
a faint cry of — perhaps — ^who can tell ? un- 
availing regret — horror — or perchance, a 
prayer for mercy, she fell to the earth, striking 
the base of the column, and with the impetus 
lent from the height from which she had 
fallen, rebounding twenty feet. Some kind- 
hearted by-stander pulled her cloak over her 
face. In her pocket was found a note — ^th© 
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usual story. The police are very reticent, 
and the matter was hushed up, or more pro- 
bably, the papers were subsidized. But the 
story was told to Frida by an old lady staying 
at the Hotel du Louvre. It was while they 
were waiting in the reading room for the doors 
into the salle a manger to be opened, to admit 
visitors to the table d'hote, thatwifch blanched 
cjieeks she whispered it to her husband. " Is 
it not awfal," she said. 

Harry turned to the old lady to ask more 
particulars, but at that moment the doors 
were thrown open, and he lost sight of her in 
the general rush. "It is curious," he re- 
marked, as they seated themselves at the farther 
end of the room, " how the French people in- 
variably take this mode of suicide. It would 
be the very last I should think of choosing — 
it must be such a painful death." 

" You are speaking of the poor creature 
who threw herself from the Column Ven- 
d6me ? " enquired a middle-aged man, sitting 
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on Harry's right hand, " It would be a per- 
fectly painless death, I assure you. There is 
scarcely a case of a body having a vestige of 
life left in it after it has fallen; the rapidity of 
motion causes insensibility, and the victim 
passes from life to death instantaneously. It 
is the least painful, and most rapid and sure 
death possible! I once fell out of a three-storied 
window" myself, as a young man, into an area 
thirty feet beneath, and I was picked up, 
strange to say, unhurt — a trifle bruised, but 
that was all, and I never felt a single sensa- 
tion of either pain or horror." 

" But that was an accident," supplemented 
Frida ; " if you had done it deliberately, with 
intent to cause death, it would have been 
different." 

" No, I do not think so," he answered her. 
"A woman must have gone through every 
phase of misery before her heart is hardened, 
and strengthened to the final quenching of 
life, and a sort of stupor, a numbing insensi- 
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bility creeps oyer her, deadeniBg her senses 
and rendering her only half alive to the awful 
horror of the thing she contemplates. 
Oblivion — that is what she yearns for ; God 
help her — ^poor soul — does she find it ? 

" In your country," with a slight bow, 
" suicides are mostly by drowning, and they 
are much rarer than with the French, but I 
firmly believe that the English mode is by 
far the most lingering and painful. A man 
rescued from drowning, tells how an instant 
of agonizing suffocation overwhelmed him, 
which if continued would by its very intensity 
merge into insensibility, and be speedily fol- 
lowed by death,but--probably this poor woman 
would not have a single pulsation of pain, and 
virtually her life was ended before she threw 
herself over ; all interests, all humanity, all 
likeness to the Divine image, all the mortal 
flinching from pain, and instinct of self-pre- 
servation, must have been dead within hsx^ 
The whole theory of suicide is a strange one. 



J 
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I do not believe any man or woman ever take 
their own life, or wish to do so, unless 
through agony of mind they have become a 
prey to partial insaniiy. The instinct of each 
one is to hold on to life as our dearest pos- 
session, to guard our poor frail bodies from 
harm, but — sorrow comes upon a weak mind 
— misery that allows of no alleviation, distress 
that sees no end, and can you not imagine 
how, in a moment of sheer desperation, the 
poor hunted creature puts an end to it all 
with a bravery, and defiance, and fearlessness 
of what is to come, that only a mind half-- 
maddened can ever attain. Consider the 
amount of resolution required to hurt your 
body ? to cut your finger ! or to expose your- 
self to the surgeon's knife. It is as natural to 
human nature to shrink from bodily suffering 
as to breathe the air. It is only the soul> 
spurred by anguish, such as God grant we 
may none of us ever feel, that can summon 
resolution for the final plunge into the great 
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hereafter! The mere fact of there being 
another world, from which, if they have any 
faith in their early teachings, they must see 
themselves shut out from all that is bright and 
beautiful — the vague uncertainty, the supreme 
difficulty of realizing a state of un-being — the 
soul released from its earthly tabernacle, and 
the amount of faith required to believe in that 
soul being either eternally remanded, or lost 
for ever, the very dimness that clothes the 
future, and the life beyond the grave, apart 
from all dread of physical pain and suffering, 
is full of a horror unspeakable to a weak 
mind, and nothing but the acme of poignant 
anguish that a human soul can feel can 
account for it. Each has his own theory — 
this is mine I " 

" But there is the deliberate and long pre- 
meditated suicide, as in this case, as well as 
the act of a moment's frenzy," said Harry. 

" Undoubtedly ! that goes to prove what 
I say — a soul must be strung up by agony to 
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such a pitch, as is untenable beyond a certain 
point, when it degenerates into madness. And 
it wiLl accomplish its object, sometimes in 
cases where the patient is watched, and the 
means not easy, by slow and sure steps, 
with curious patience and subtle contriving, 
others — " 

" Oh, Harry, I wish you would not talk 
any more about it," cried Frida, her blue 
eyes misty with tears. 

And the subject was dropped, but never 
did Frida pass that Column Vendome without 
a shudder, and a vivid imagining of the 
frightful scene. 

They did not remain abroad any length of 
time. Harry suggested that they should go 
down into Italy, but Frida negatived the idea. 
She was tired of sight seeing, and a very bad 
traveller, not really strong enough to put up 
with the numerous annoyances and dis- 
comforts that travelling engenders, so they 
decided to go back to Leverton. 
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" Now darling,'* said Hal, " we want no 
merry-making, no triumphal arches, or any- 
thing of the sort, I am sure you do not wish 
it any more than I do. We will take it for 
granted that every one will be glad to see 
us back, so I shall not state the precise day 
of our return, but leave it open." 

So when they arrived at the Hall, late one 
evening, there was not a soul to welcome 
them. Harry had hired a carriage from the 
station, and as the wheels grated over the 
gravel drive, a merry faced housemaid put her 
head out of the window to reconnoitre, and 
withdrew it a moment afterwards, running 
downstairs to the housekeeper's room with 
the intelligence that the bride and groom had 
arrived. 

" So this is home," said Frida, as she 
passed up the broad oak staircase ; " how 
happy I shall be here 1 " 
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Harry, guess who has been to see me, 
this afternoon?'' 

The young man divests himself of his great 
coat, and follows his wife into the cosy dining 
room. 

" How can I tell ? Claire and Aunt Prue ?" 

"No, they were here yesterday — guess 
again I " 

" Can't ! ^' said Hal, laconically, " never 
was a good hand at riddles — give it up ! " 

" Now, now, be serious," she persists ; 
* ' somebody who was very useful to us once, 
and whom we can be useful to now, if only 
you will," with a little loving pressure of her 
husband's arm, and an upward glance into 
his face. 

" Why its quite a conundrum ! " he laughs, 
saucily. 

" No, it's nothing of the kind 1 It's a very 
grave matter indeed," and her voice is very 
earnest as she continues. " It was Fanny 
Mason I I knew you would be surprised. 

VOL. III. L 
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Well, she's not Fanny Mason at all now, she 
is married to old Saunders* son at the turn- 
pike. And — I am afraid, Hal, that she is not 
very happy." 

" Why ? Did she say so ?" 

** No, not in so many words ; but she said 
that he would marry her, and that she hadn't 
cared much for him, and she looked thin and 
altered. Altogether, 1 fear poor Fanny has 
not done well for herself." 

" What is her husband ?" asked Harry. 

" He has been a bailiff, or steward, or some- 
thing of the kind, and before that he was a 
gamekeeper, but he is out of employment just 
now ; and Fanny thought — that is to say, I 
told her — oh 1 Harry dear, couldn't you give 
her husband some work to do, and let them 
live at the Lodge ?" 

The young man paused uncertainly. 

" I don't know, I am sure, Frida; I require 
no gamekeeper, and if I did, he would have to 
be a very trusty fellow." 
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" But," she interrupted, " I thought, per- 
haps, you could take him instead of Henshaw, 
as you told me you were obliged to part with 
him." 

" So I am, poor fellow. I am very sorry. 
He has been about the place ever since I was 
a tiny child, and nothing but the fact that he 
has almost completely lost his eye-sight would 
have induced me to let him go — but his 
daughter thinks he will be both happier and 
easier if she takes him down to Devonshire, 
where I suppose he lived as a lad, but — where 
did this man Saunders live last ? and why did 
he leave ?" 

" I am afraid it was his own fault, do you 
know ?" she said ; " Fanny tried to excuse 
him, but — ^you see — he took too much, 
and—" 

" Whew 1 and you advise my taking a 
drunkard into my service, little one ?" 

" Oh, no ! " she said, pitifully, " but it was 
the first time, and Fanny said she knew it 
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would not occur again ; but his master was a 
very hard, severe man, and would not give 
him another trial. Fanny came to me, be- 
cause we had promised that if she were in 
trouble at any time we would assist her. I 
think we ought, Harry ! " 

** Yes, undoubtedly we ought to help her,, 
but I doubt if we should be doing her a service 
by taking her husband into our employ if he 
is not steady/' 

It was only once ! " she pleaded. 
Darling, if a man has the vice of drunken- 
ness in him, he will indulge it, not once, but 
many times. There is but one course he can 
pursue, to keep away from the drink. I am 
sorry for poor Fanny." 

" And you will help her ?" wistfully. 

" I will try what I can do ! I must think 
the matter over." 

" May I give Fanny any hope ? I told her 
I would mention the subject to you to-night, 
and that if she came up with her husband 
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to-morrow morning about eleven o'clock, 
jou would see her." 

He laughed. " If ever I want any one to 
plead my cause, I shall come to you," he 
said ; " I will see them both to-morrow, and 
make further enquiries, and if I find that it is 
-as his wife says, a first error, I will try what 
1 can do for him." 

Frida gave her husband a loving hug. 
Fanny's recital had saddened her, for the 
lady's maid had not done a wise thing in 
marrying Fred Saunders, and so she had 
discovered long ago. He was incorrigibly 
idle, inclined to resent being found fault with, 
and last, but not least, had contracted a liking 
for strong drink. It was a heart full of 
sorrow that Fanny carried to Mrs. Trevellian, 
clinging to the hope that she would assist her. 
She was not disappointed I Harry was as 
^ood as his word. He took the address of the 
gentleman with whom Fred had been living, 
^nd liking the looks of the young man, and 
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sincerely pitying the eagerness and ill-dis- 
guised anxiety of the poor wife, he promised 
that, should his enquiries be answered satis- 
factorily, he would give the man a trial. 

But he never received a reply to his letter^ 
What was he to do ? Must he disappointpoor 
Fanny, and vex his wife ? No, he would risk 
it, and trust to the man's honour to do hi& 
duty. So Fred Saunders and his wife were 
installed in the cosy little house at the bottom 
of the grounds. Few days passed that did 
not see Fanny up at the Hall, on some excuse 
or other, petitioning to be allowed to do any 
little thing that she could for its sweet young 
mistress. She was very grateful, poor giri I 
But she was strangely reticent about her 
husband, and Frida confessed to Harry that 
she could not get her to say a word about him. 

" I fear he is a bad lot — that's the long 
and the short of it," replied the young man.. 

" Oh, I hope not," she answered, " there is 
something cheerful and nice about him, only 
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I am quite sure poor Fanny is very miserable," 
with a little tender, wistful sigh. 

She was so superlatively happy, so bliss- 
fully content in her own married life, that it 
made her keenly alive to the discord in that 
of others ; the love that surrounded her was 
so precious and restful a thing, that she 
pitied with her whole heart the lack of it in 
Fanny's lot that shadowed dimly forth in 
the girl's quiet, grave face and sad voice. 
It had not used to be so. Looking back, 
Frida remembered her a m6rry, joyful, 
laughter-loving girl, and now all the sunshine 
seemed to be crushed out of her. 

" I suppose he does not love her, or 
she does not love him 1 " was the sage 
matron's solving of the problem. 
' Ah love ! the possession of which is the 
acme of earthly happiness, and the want of it 
— utter desolation I 
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CHAPTER XI. 



'' Fast declining, one hj one, 
The sweetnesses of lore are gone, 
And hearts so lately mingled seem. 
Like broken clouds." 

Lalla Bookh. 

** Could she behold him as he really is, 
Stripped of the veil in which too partial lore 

hath dressed its idol. 
She would turn away, and marvel. 
That a heart so pure as hers. 
Had wasted tenderness on one like him.*' 

Agnes Stbicklano. 



The days are shortening visibly. The sharp 
winds whirl the few remaining leaves from 
the trees remorselessly; bare and naked 
spectres must they stand, until the cool white 
snow pitifully throws its fleecy mantle around 
them. It is very bleak and desolate. Nesta 
Mordaunt wraps her cloak tighter over her 
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<5hest, and shivers as she hurries onward. 
And now she has left Hyde Park behind, and 
continues her way past the Marble Arch 
towards Oxford Street. Things do not look 
-any brighter here ; the mud lies thick on the 
road, encroaching on the pavement. 

But few pedestrians are to be seen, and of 
those few the happy mortals who have homes 
to go to are hurrying to their firesides. 

Nesta had almost reached the Circus, when 
she came face to face with the man whom, of 
all others, she least wished to see. 

**Nesta — Miss Mordaunt — this is fortu- 
nate ! '* He draws her unwilling hand under 
his arm. " I did not know you were in 
London. I have been wondering why I 
received no reply to my letters — I have 
written twice." 

" I know," she says quietly, as, unable to 
release her hand, she leaves it there, resting 
on his arm, and walks by his side, " they were 
forwarded to me." 
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" Then why ? " he begins ; but somethin 
in her face checks the words that are on his 
lips. 

" Why did I not answer them ? " she asks^ 
" Because, Mr. Monroe, we have no longer 
anything in common, because the past is 
past, and nothing can — " 

" Hush," he says almost imploringly, " we- 
cannot talk here ! Where can we go ? I must 
speak to you ! I must explain a great deal 
that you do not yet know. Then you shall 
judge me and I will abide by your decision." 

She pauses irresolute. The wind blows 
colder and keener than ever, dark clouds 
chase over the sky, and already a few drops 
begin to fall. What is she to do ? There is 
but one place where they can have an inter- 
view, and disagreeable as it is to her to 
concede so much, there is that of determination 
in his manner which tells plainly that he 
will gain his point in spite of her. She makes 
up her mind quickly to listen to what he has 
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to say, telling herself that it is better it should 
be ended at once and for ever. Does any- 
lingering hope dwell in her breast that he may 
yet clear himself, may after all prove that it 
has been a mistake — a misunderstanding ? 
No, she steels her heart against him. His 
suave manner and glib tongue shall not make 
her doubt the evidences of her senses. 

" You had better come home with me," she 
says, " I have lodgings for the present quita 
near here." 

And not another word do either of them 
speak until after ten minutes' brisk walking 
against the angry wind, and amidst the now 
fast falling rain, they pass into a quiet street, 
and Nesta pauses before one of a row that 
bear the unmistakable mark of lodging 
houses. She takes a latch-key from her 
pocket, opens the door, walks straight 
upstairs into a small, but tidy little sitting 
room, unloosens her damp clinging cloak, 
throws back the veil from her face, and 
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turning to her companion says coldly, " We 
.shall be undisturbed here, Mr. Monroe ! " 

Sit down, Nesta," he cries impatiently, 

how can you expect me to talk while you 
fitand looking in that way ? '' 

She seats herself on the sofa, but he makes 
no efEort to speak, and at length she sajs^ 
with more of sarcasm than he had thought her 
capable of, " You are not eloquent this 
afternoon I " 

" Don't, Nesta," he answers^ vehemently, 
" you talk as if every spark of love for me 
had died out of your heart." 

She is silent, and then a smile steals over 
her face. 

" You are right ! If you could see into 
my heart, I doubt if you would find one particle 
of respect or esteem for you there." 

" Yet you loved me once ?" 

She bows her head. 

"Before my eyes were opened," she 
answers, " but I am no longer blind. I see 
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you as you really are, and hold you at your 
right worth." 

*^ So this is woman's love and constancy,' *^ 
he cries, bitterly ; " for one deeply-repented- 
of ofEencfe, the girl whose affection I could 
have sworn to, has cast me out of her heart,^ 
given me up, without a struggle or effort." 

" Not so," she replies. " I have suffered,, 
but it was only one sharp wrench, and it cut 
so deep that the cure is complete." 

" Can nothing I can say or do bring back 
the old love, Nesta ? 

" Nothing !" she answers, coldly. 

"But Nesta, you don't know how much 
circumstances had to do with it !" he urges. 
" Believe me, I did love you dearly and truly ; 
it was only for a time that the beauty of 
another woman, into whose society I was con- 
tinually thrown, tempted me, and led me to 
forget you; but my heart was always 
yours." 

" Oh, don't," she cries, piteously, with a 
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quick glow rising to her cheek, " how can 1 
believe you, after what I both saw and heard. 
You seemed quite as much in earnest then as 
you do now / I did not answer your letters, 
because I had determined that I w'ould not 
see you again ; I knew it could do no good, 
nothing can ever blot out the past, and it is 
very painful to me." 

" You love me still !" he cries, emboldened 
by the quiver of sorrow in her tone. 

" No," she says, firmly, " I have done with 
love for ever. I staked my all, and am bank- 
rupt," but she turns her head away as she 
speaks. 

He believes that she will yield, and he 
brings the once magical touch of his fingers, 
the one-time resistless witchery of his glance 
and smile, to bear upon her, but if she had 
been made of stone instead of human flesh 
and blood, she could scarcely have remained 
more impassive. 

His spell was gone — the power he had once 
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Tiad over her— over, and done with. She met 
the gaze, before which she had so often blushed 
-and trembled, with cold passionless eyes, 
lier hand lay limp and irresponsive in his 
hold, and as he read her face eagerly he saw 
^nd knew that she acknowledged him as her 
master no longer. 

He would not believe it. Failing Monica 
Hazletine, there was no woman on earth whom 
he loved as he did Nesta Mordaunt — had she 
not been an actress he would have married 
her long ago. He did not intend to give her 
up lightly. It was quite another matter 
when he had been inclined to relinquish ' her 
of his own free will ; but to hear her tell him 
that he had stepped beyond the boundary of 
her affection and esteem was not pleasant to 
so proud a man as Nugent Monroe. We 
never know how dear our possessions are 
until we are in danger of losing them. 

Calling all his winsomeness and fascination 
to his aid, he poured forth a torrent of entrea- 
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ties and explanations, intermingled with love 
words. 

Her lips curved into a half-mocking smile 
— that was her only answer. 

" I£ I leave you to-day, I will never come 
back again," he said, angrily. 

" You would not find me, i£ you did," she 
answers ; *' in all human probability you will 
never see me again." 

" A public character can scarcely be lost 
sight of so easily," he said, with his old sneer. 

But her answer perplexed him not a little. 

" I am no longer a public character ! I 
have left the stage !" 

"Left the stage," echoing her words, " then 
what do you mean to do for a livelihood ?" 

But she evaded his question. 

" The life was always distasteful to me," 
she said ; " I only adopted it to please my 
mother and — and you. I was never intended 
for an actress. I am neither fast enough, nor 
clever enough to make a sensation." 
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" But what are you going to do ?'* he asked 
again. 

" Pardon me, but my movements can have 
no possible interest for Mr. Monroe." 

" Oh, Nesta ! don't be so bitter. It is not 
like you, who used to be so gentle and sweet. 
J did not believe it possible !" 

" Nor I," she interrupted vaguely, " / did 
not think once that all that has happened 
Qould ever have come about. But we learn 
some hard lessons as we gain our experience, 
and it is scarcely strange that they should 
leave their mark." 

' " Nesta !" suddenly, for she has risen as if 
to signify that their interview is at an end — 
r " What can I say to move you ? What can I 
urge to wake your pity, and to induce you to 
overlook the past ? We will wait no longer — 
I will give up everything for your sake, and 
marry you at once, for, indeed, Hove yOu, my 
darling." 

" I thank you, Mr. Monroe, but that can 
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never be ! I lost all my love for you on the 
day that I learned your true character from 
your own lips." 

"You will not marry me — ^you actually 
refuse me ?" 

She bowed. 

" Mr. Monroe, is there any use in prolong- 
ing this conversation ?" 

" No ; .1 suppose not," he says, " I may go, 
and a great deal you care what becomes of 



me. 



She does not dare to say how much she 
does care. How, — could she be assured that he 
really loves her even now, she could find it in 
her heart to forgive him — ^but — she cannot 
believe him! She can never forget to her 
dying hour his falsity and treachery. 

" I will not intrude on you longer !" he 
says, slowly, " I have been mistaken in you I 
I thought you were a loving, gentle woman, 
and in that you were not perfect yourself 
you would overlook and pardon imperfection 
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in the man you professed to love. It is not 
so — ^you are hard and renlentless, and, as you 
say, we had better part." 

Her face grows white to the very lips 
under his taunt. 

" I could forgive much," she says, with an 
effort, " but there are things a woman never 
pardons — treachery and disloyalty." 

" I repeat, I was mistaken 1" 

He crosses the room with slow steps, as if 
believing that at the last moment she will 
<5all him to her side again. 

But she does nothing of the sort. She 
stands, mechanically playing with the silver 
clasp of her cloak. 

At the door he turns, she raises her eyes, 
and for the space of a moment they rest 
hungrily on his face, and her heart beats thick 
and fast, but she will not speak, and he passes 
from her sight, and as his footsteps die away 
on the stairs, and the hall door shuts with a 
loud, defiant bang, she bows her head on her 
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hands and weeps wild tears of passionate sor- 
row, for she knows she has looked her last on 
the man who has brought all of weal and woe 
into her young life, and she mourns, not in 
that he has gone from her, but for the ruined 
hopes, the wretched future, the happiness and 
love that have gone with him. 

" But I know I have done right," she says 
wistfully ; " if I had yielded and become his 
wife, I should have been suspicious of him, 
wretched without cause, and such a life could 
have brought no happiness to either of us. I 
had better be single all my days than marry a 
man whose simple word I cannot trust, and 
for whom, deep down in my soul, I am con- 
scious of a bitter distrust and contempt. It 
is terrible to feel this for one whom you love 
as I still love Nugent, but I know that I am 
acting wisely, and that no good would ever 
result from a union such as ours would be. 
The course I have resolved to take, the life I 
purpose to lead, will give me occupation and 
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food for thought, and in the midst of new 
scenes and engrossing cares, I may be able to 
forget. If I can alleviate some poor creature's 
suffering, perhaps it may lighten my own sor- 
rows, who can tell ? They say there is nothing 
like hard work to cure a heart ache I " With 
a force of character few would have believed 
Nesta Mordaunt capable of, and which, per- 
haps, she had scarcely known herself, until 
the hour of her trial and humiliation had 
stirred the inmost depths of her nature, she 
tore from her heart the love that had been 
life itself to her, and looked the blank future 
bravely in the face, buffetting the adverse 
winds with a determination that nothing but 
an insight into the nature of the man 
who had so deceived her could ever have 
wrought. 

As she sits, forlorn and sad, watching the 
rain-drops splash and patter over the window 
panes, a knock comes on the door, and enters 
Sally, the maid-of-all-work, slovenly and dirty. 
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with slipshod heels, and mouth extending- 
from ear to ear. 

" A telegraph, Miss ! " she says, with a 
little jerk between the words, and a look of 
alarm on her grimy countenance. Nesta 
takes it slowly, and a light breaks over her 
face as she reads. " I am wanted," she says, 
" Sally," suddenly becoming aware of the 
mysterious air with which the girl is regard- 
ing her. " I am obliged to leave here this 
afternoon. Ask Mrs. Thompson to be good 
enough to send up my bill." 

" Yes, Miss — ^it — it ain't bad news. Miss ?" 
earnestly. 

"No, it is good news, Sally," kindlyr 
" It is a summons I have been expecting." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Far through the misty fntnre, 

With a crown of starry light 
An hour of joy, you know not, 

Is winging her silent flight.'* 

Adelaide Ffiocros. 



How welcome was the call [that gave Nesta 
Mordaunt work for her idle hands to do, and 
by providing her with an object to engross 
her thoughts, prevented her from brooding 
over the past, with its weary burden of sor- 
row and its cravings for sympathy, its story 
of a bright future, and its sorry sequel of mis- 
placed trust and broken troth. 

" God pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall, 
For of all sad words of tongue, or pen. 
The saddest are these, — It might have been ! " 

It was past nine o'clock when Nesta was 
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ushered into Nurse Thomas's little cosy sit- 
ting room, where a few moments later Dr. 
Pearson joined her. 

" I have come," said the girl, impulsively, 
as the kind hearted physician came forward 
to meet her. 

" You will not have to go back again ? " he 
asked. 

" No," she made reply, " I can stay 'as long 
as I am needed." 

" That is well." And then he bade her sit 
down, and drawing a seat beside her, briefly 
stated the case he had engaged her for. 

"Poor fellow!" said Nesta, pityingly, 
" ydu do not think he will recover, doctor ? " 

" On the contrary, I feel assured that he 
will. It is simply a matter of care and good 
nursing. I should have had him removed to 
the hospital had he been able to bear the 
journey,' but by the time I was summoned he 
was far too ill to run the risk of fatigue and 
exposure. And now to make matters worse. 
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' Nurse Thomas, in whom I have the greatest 
confidence, and whom I engage occasionally 
at the hospital on particular cases, is laid up 
herself. She fell down stairs yesterday morn- 
ing, and although she said at the time that 
she had not hurt herself, she was evidently 
suffering, and upon examination I found she 
had sprained her ancle, so I sent the worthy 
soul to bed, and it will be a matter of time 
before she is up and about again. In this 
•dilemma, I bethought me of your application 
some short time ago. You have had no expe- 
rience, but if you are light-handed and atten- 
tive to my instructions, you can do all that is 
required." 

" I will try," she answered humbly, " as I 
told you, doctor, I am very anxious to become 
a good nurse, and this will be, in a measure, 
training for me. I have been longing for 
something to do ! " sighing. 

Dr. Pearson glanced curiously at the tear- 
filled eyes and anxious earnest face, and 
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wondered what the sorrow had been that had 
had power to subdue so young a spirit, and^ 
have taught already one of the saddest lessons 
that experience brings, and which comes but 
very rarely to the young in years, that " work 
is the best panacea for a sick heart." 

In her black merino dress, with its spotless- 
white collar and cuffs, her bright hair simply 
braided and coiled round her head, she sat 
and watched, hour after hour, by the sick 
man's bed, and more than once she drew the 
curtain aside and looked at the pale worn 
face and wondered where she had seen it 
before, and why it should seem so familiar to 
her. Towards early morning Godfrey Hazle* 
tine awoke, and turning restlessly on his pil- 
lows, said, " Nurse Thomas, are you there ?" 

Nesta rose, and carefully pouring out the 
drops Dr. Pearson had left, advanced to the 
bedside, but she almost dropped the glass in 
her agitation, as in the thin face and widely 
open eyes, discoloured though they were by 
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illness and suffering, she recognized the man 
who had saved her, and whom she, in her 
turn had saved from the fire at Friskneyye^ 
and whom, truth to tell, amid her own 
troubles, she had well-nigh forgotten. The 
recognition was mutual. Godfrey Hazletine 
sank back speechless ! 
Nesta recovered herself. 
"I have come to nurse you," she said, 
cheerily; "poor Mrs. Thomas has met with 
an accident, so you must just let me help you 
and look after you until she is about again ! 
No, you are not to speak. By and by we 
will talk, but not now." 

He was too weak to resist, but he clasped 
his thin fingers over her hand, and holding it 
so, fell fast asleep. 

When Dr. Pearson came in during the 
course of the momiug he found the new 
nurse at the patient's door. She put her 
finger on her lip, and drawing him out of ear 
shot, she asked, hurriedly, 
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" Dr. Pearson, who is tlds gentleman ? " 

Somewhat surprised, he replied, " I don't 
know whether he would wish his name to be 
known, but I don't suppose it can signify- 
much. He is a Mr. Hazletine, living at — " 

" Leverton ? " With rapidly beating heart 
Nesta faltered the word. 

Dr. Pearson stared. 
. " You know him ? " 

" Yes, I — I know him ! He — ^was con- 
cerned in my life's tragedy — that is all ! " 

" Humph ! this is strange. Perhaps, that 
being the case, you had better not remain 
with him." 

« 

" Oh, let me stay," she pleaded, " but 
doctor, one question — why is not his wife 
here ? " 

" There is a mystery somewhere," said the 
gentleman testily, " that I cannot get at the 
bottom of. He has forbidden me to report 
his serious illness to his wife, and I do not 
like to interfere." 
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** But — but— are you sure that she knows^ 
lie is aUve ? » 

**Good Heavens, yes! He went down to 

see her as soon as he was able to move, and 

that journey was the cause of the illness he 

is now suffering from. I do not know even 

now whether he saw his wife or not, but he 

told Mrs. Thomas never to mention her 

name to him again, and from his excitement 

and agitation I should fear that there was 

something wrong — ^perhaps the poor lady 

had married again, or — I don't know, it is no 

business of mine. There is enough misery of 

which 1 am fully cognizant without raking up 

and prying into the private sorrows of my 

patients. I will see Mr. Hazletine now, 

please. Miss Mordaunt ! " 

Even Dr. Pearson could not say that God- 
frey was any worse, on the contrary, he was 
decidedly better. He smiled feebly when 
the doctor hinted that he was acquainted 
with his nurse, but volunteered no remark. 
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All that day Nesta turned over in her 
mind the strange fact of Monica Hazletine's 
husband being still alive, and the more she 
thought of it the more puzzled she became. 
She soon became on very good terms with 
the sick man. She was gentle and noiseless 
in her movements, and her voice was pecu- 
liarly adapted to the profession she had 
entered on, being sweet and low, and very 
tuneful. But several days passed before 
Nesta could brace herself to the putting of 
what was after all a very simple and natural 
question. 

As she sat by him one evening, watching 
with what difficulty he swallowed a few 
spoonfuls of beef tea, something in her heart 
whispered that this cowardice was wrong, 
and that what she longed, to bring about 
might come too late after all. A cold chiU 
ran through her. 

" Mr. Hazletine," with a great effort. " You 
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rare so ill that I really think your wife ought 
to come to you." 

The spoon fell from his nerveless hand, 
and he turned his wan face towards her. 

" My wife— I have no wife ! " 

Oh, the utter hopelessness in his tone. It 
struck her with a keen pity, but she replied 
bravely enough — 

*' Yes, you have — I saw her not long since. 
There is a mistake somewhere, for I know 
that she believes you are dead." 

" Excuse me. Miss Mordaunt, I do not know 
what you may have heard, or what you may 
know of my wife, but you may rest assured 
that the last thing she wishes is that her 
husband should be brought back to life." 

Nesta trembled . She dreaded to agitate him . 

"May I tell her how ill you are?" she 
.asked. 

" No," he said, sternly, " you may not, 
Miss Mordaunt. I repeat that I have no wife, 
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SO far as love and esteem go, and I beg you 
will not mention her name to me again." 

It was of no use. There was nothing for 
it but to obey. 

Godfrey Hazletine did not progress as 
rapidly as his physician could have wished. 
He seemed to lose strength instead of gaining 
it day by day, and at length Dr. Pearson told 
Nesta, with a grave face, that after all he 
believed he would not pull through — slowly 
but surely he was losing the grip of life thai 
had been so strong at first. 

" Something troubles him — it is that," 
cried Nesta, passionately ; " he lies for hours 
thinking, and the expression of his face is 
sadder than anything I ever saw. I believe 
it is this mystery connected with his wife, 
and if that could be cleared up he would get 
well. He wants an impetus. He has no 
ambition, no wish to recover, he is quite con- 
tent to lie there and die. Oh, I wish we could 
do something for him." 
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"Don't attempt it," said the doctor, 
sensibly ; " depend upon it you would get no 
thanks, and you would most certainly incur 
my serious displeasure, if by any Quixotic 
idea of yours he should be alarmed or 
agitated, for in his present feeble state a 
shock might prove fatal. He is surely the 
best judge of his own affairs, and there must 
be some serious reason to account for his 
so completely ignoring his wife's existence, 
for before he went down to his home he was 
almost crazy with joy at the thought of 
^qeing her." 

" That is the very thing that seems the 
strangest to me," said Nesta, thoughtfully. 
, . " Now, Miss Mordaunt, my advice to you 
is.this — let the matter alone ! You will never 
make a good nurse if you trouble yourself 
about your patients' private affairs, which 
they must certainly be far more competent to 
manage than any one else could be." 

Nesta did not altogether think so, but she 
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blushed vividly at the rebuke she had brought 
down on herself, and held her peaoe. The 
old adage — 

" A man oonvinced against his wUl, 
Is of the same opinion still," 

is sometimes applicable to the other sex, and 
so it was in Nesta's case. She was uncon- 
vinced, despite the doctor's arguments, and 
she and Nurse Thomas put their heads toga-' 
ther, and this was the result — 

One afternoon, just as Monica Hazletine 
had folded up her work, preparatory to going 
out, the sharp click of the iron gates attracted 
her attention. 

" Why, who is coming, I wonder ? " shte 
said, surprisedly, ** I did not expect any one 
so late as this, and I must really go up to see 
Frida this afternoon." 

But Mrs. Hazletine did not go to the Hall 
that afternoon, nor for many succeeding days. 

The door opened softly, and for the second 
time Nesta Mordaunt stood before her. A 
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quick presentiment of coming trouble caused 
Monica to clasp tightly the arm of her chair* 
It was in this very room that they had met 
before — ^perhaps both hearts beat a trifle 
faster at the recollection. 

Nesta was the first to speak — 

" I hope I am not doing wrong," she began 
apologetically, " but — ^you ought to know — I 
am sure you ought to know — and I am doing 
it all on my own responsibility." 

" Tell me quickly," cried Monica, " what 
new grief is at hand ? " 

" Don't be afraid," said Nesta, gently ; 
^*dear Mrs. Hazletine, I bring you good 
news ! Your husband is alive ! " 

Monica did not scream, neither did she 
faint. I am afraid she was not an orthodox 
heroine at all, but she grasped tighter than 
ever the morocco arm, forcing her lips to 
put the question — " Where ? " 

And then Nesta poured forth the whole 
story — his danger, his illness, touching, lightly 
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on the fact that he had been at the Grange^ 
but had returned to Oakfield, where he now lay 
at death's door. 

Before she had half finished, Monica rose ; 
" Excuse me, I will be back in a moment." 

StumbUng up the staircase as in a dream, 
she hastily dressed herself in walking apparel, 
pulling out drawers and boxes, and gazing 
into them mechanically without seeing what 
they contained, and with but a hazy idea of 
what she was seeking. Even her child was 
forgotten, as she entered the drawing 
room again, with a brief — " Let us go ! I am 
ready ! " 

Godfrey Hazletine missed his nurse that 
afternoon. Mrs. Thomas, who was now able 
to limp from one room to another, thought 
that he had never been so irritable and 
fretfal all the time he had been with her. 

" Miss Mordaunt has spoiled you, sir ; 
that's how it is 1 " 

Godfrey smiled, and passed one thin hand 
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•over the other, asking for the twentieth time 
where she had gone ? 

" As if I knew," said Mrs. Thomas, " don't 
jou think sir, that she's got business of her 
own that wants a looking after?" Mrs. 
Thomas was the least bit in the world 
jealous that any one should have so entirely 
usurped her place, and become of so much 
importance as the new nurse had evidently 
done. She could not quite understand it, and 
she certainly did not like it. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



" This knowledge only from our Uvea we gain. 
That not in vain we kiss the chastening rod; 
Stern sorrow serves to soothe a human pain. 
And lifts US nearer to the throne of Grod." 



When, about eight o'clock, Nesta returned^ 
Godfrey was sleeping, worn out and 
exhausted. 

" He's a getting better, that's a fact for 
sure," announced Nurse Thomas, " he's been 
that cross all afternoon, there was no abiding 
him ! I beg your parding mum, you are the 
poor gentleman's wife ? " 

" Yes ! " Monica could speak but the one 
word now that she was actually under the 
same roof with him; she felt that further 
suspense would be unendurable, and that she 
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must see him at once. Nesta acquiesced. 
He was asleep : she could creep in, and sit 
in Nesta's accustomed place, and by and by 
when he should awake — 

" Oh, surely I have not done wrong," said 
poor Nesta, fearfully. 

" It can't be far wrong to bring husband 
and wife together, don't fret yourself girl." 
Mrs. Thomas intended to be consoling, but 
Nesta felt that she had taken a great re- 
sponsibility upon her shoulders, and if by any 
ill chance harm should come of it it was on 
her the blame would fall ; for Dr. Pearson 
:had forbidden her to intermeddle. 

Hour after hour sat Monica in the shadow 
pf the curtains, not daring to draw them 
aside and gaze on the face of her husband, 
lest she should disturb him. And down- 
stairs sat Nesta, with white face, listening in- 
tently to every sound, and starting at every 
movement. 

It was past eleven o'clock when the sick 
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man roused. " I have been to sleep, I think ! 
Is Miss Mordaunt back yet, nurse ? " 

Monica's voice failed ; now that the 
moment she had yearned for had come, 
her heart sank like lead, her limbs shook 
under her, and her lips refused to speak. 

"Nurse, are you there?'' said the weak 
voice again, querulously. 

With a mighty effort, Monica roused her- 
self, and putting her hand on the curtain, 
afraid lest he should draw it aside and dis^ 
cover her, she said, softly — " Godfrey, don't 
be surprised — or angry — or — or anything-r-I 
— I heard you were ill, and I have come to 
you." 

There was no sound from within the cur- 
tains, and after an instant's pause, she dashed 
them aside. He had not fainted, as she had 
at first feared ; he lay quite still, and a faint 
smile crept over his poor face, as she flung 
herself beside him, with hot tears running 
down her cheeks. Was he too weak to hear 
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4ier story ? No, I think not, judging by the 
Tadiant face Monica carried downstairs some 
Jbour later. 

Nest a sprang up when she entered the 
room, and after one glance, burst into tears, 
She was wrought up to such a pitch of ex- 
<3itement, she could not help it. " Oh, I am 
^o thankful!" and that was about all she 
was capable of saying. 

Nesta Mordaunt's first essay at doing good 
lad ended well. 

"Well, well, you did what you thought 
was for the best I daresay, but part of a 
nurse's duty is to obey implicitly the doctor's 
injunctions. What confidence can a medical 
man have in his nurse, if he gives an order, 
and is not certain that it will be carried out, 
but that she will use her own discretion in 
the matter? Suppose, for instance, that I had 
told you to give a certain dose of medicine, 
and you, presuming to judge for yourself, had 
withheld itl you would most certainly be 
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responsible for any result, and I do not know^ 
a doctor in London who would not at once 
dismiss you from his staff of nurses ! I look 
upon a good nurse as a working machine, 
to carry out strictly the physician's orders ! "" 

" Now doctor, don't be so angry," pleaded 
Nesta, " go up and see Mr. Hazletine,. 
and then scold me, if you dare. A 
sight of his wife has done him more good than 
all the medicines in your surgery." 

But Dr. Pearson was annoyed, and a trifle 
crusty, and he grumbled, under his breath,, 
as he mounted the steps to Godfrey's bed- 
room. 

When he came down again, Mrs. Hazletine 
was with him. 

" You find him better ? " asked Nesta 
eagerly. 

"He is no worse," he responded briefly, 
loth to concede even so much. 

" Now, Mrs. Hazletine," said the girl 
roguishly, " would you believe it ? Dr. Pear- 
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son is very angry with me. He forbade me 
fetching you, and resents my doing it on my 
own authority. Now, won't you show him 
the difference between disobeying in a matter 
of vital importance, and judging for myself 
on what was only a question of — hearts I " 

Monica's face softened. " Doctor," she said,. 
" Miss Mordaunt has done me the greatest 
kindness that any human being could do — ^a 
service I can never repay. Do you think 
any one has the right to keep a wife away from 
her husband's sick bed ? I did not even know 
that he was living. There has been a terri- 
ble misunderstanding, but it is all cleared up 
now, and by braving your displeasure, and 
acting on her own responsibility. Miss Mor- 
daunt has made two hearts happy, and 
restored their trust in one another ! Can you 
blame her for this ? " .... 

Dr. Pearson looked down into the flushed 
beautiful face, the shining luminous eyes, 
without a word ! Whatever his private 
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thoughts and feelings, the cordial grasp of 
the hand he held out to Nesta told her that 
-she was forgiven. 

" Only to think, that that beautiful young 
thing is Mr. Hazletine*s wife, only to think of 
it," said Mrs. Thomas, as she and Nesta 
sat together on the evening of the same 
day. 

The nurse's post was a sinecure now that 
Monica had come, and having done all she 
could to relieve Mrs. Thomas, she was now 
idle, and ready for the gossip the old woman 
so dearly loved. 

" I don't think there is anything strange in 
it," responded Nesta. " Mr. Hazletine is not 
very old himself." 

" No ; but he's a good bit older than she, I 
should reckon ! Did the doctor say much about 
your fetching her ? " 

" No, not a great deal. He was not pleased, 
of course, but he was bound to confess that 
it had done him no harm." 
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" Ah ! he*d have had more than that to say if 
it had been me. I never knew him let a nurse 
of his have a say in any matter yet, and that's 
as it should be, to my thinking. If all us 
nurses had notions and ideas of our own, and 
were always a carrying them out unbeknown, 
some of our patients would get jostled out of 
the world before their time. Not that I think 
you did wrong, my dear, for I'm sure I said 
all along that it was downright cruel that the 
poor thing shouldn't know how bad her hus- 
band were, and have a chance, as you may 
say, of making her peace with him before he 
died." 

" He won't die ! " said Nesta, laconically. 
" He looks better to-night than he ever has 
done since I have been here 1 " 

" May be I " incredulously, " but his wife 
won't be able to put more flesh on his bones, 
and that's what he's wanting ! I never saw 
any one so thin in all my life 1 " 

" But when his mind is at rest, his body 
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will gain strengtli,'* said Nesta, en- 
couragingly. 

" It's my belief that you wern't never cut out 
for a nurse/' says the elder woman, looking^ 
at her curiously, " you werrit yourself too 
much a thinking about your patients I " 

While this conversation was taking place 
in Mrs. Thomas's kitchen, in the room above 
sat Monica by her husband's bed-side. The 
lamp was lighted, and shed a soft glow over 
the room. There were traces of recent tears 
on Monica's cheeks, and Godfrey's thin face 
was flushed and excited. He was partly 
propped up by pillows, and both hands were 
clasped over one of his wife's. 

" Oh, darling," he says, feebly, " it is so 
good to have you with me ! to look up and see 
your dear face smiling on me. I have so 
pined for it, so yearned for it, and I believed 
that never in this world would — " 

" Hush ! don't — ^you hurt me so cruelly," 
she says, " how could I think otherwise than 
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that you were dead ? every one said so, and 
it was so long afterwards. They would have 
thought me insane if I could have supposed 
you were still alive. I was doing you no dis- 
honour in listening to Nugent Monroe. I 
believed myself free to marry if I chose, and 
— ^he was strangely facinating and winning — 
he knew how to plead his own cause, and make 
it appear as if it were mirier 

" Monica, did you love him ? " 

She turned her face full upon him, a curious 
mixture of scorn and womanly tenderness 
upon it. " Did I love him ? could I— could 

» 

sljij woman love a man she could not look up 
to and respect ? I think not 1 " slowly. " No, 
my husband, I was attracted to him, drawn 
to him against my will, for a time ; he in- 
tended I should be so ; he put forth all the 
^subtle cleverness he was master of to win 
me, and failed. Could I love a man who was 
not noble, generous, and true ? He was none 
of these things ! He was my beau-ideal of 
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what a man should be once, but when I saw 
him as he really was, and not as my romantic 
foohsh mind had imaged him— I— knew that 
I had never loved him." 

He was content, and folded her hand closely 
over the heart that beat so unevenly and 
fitfully. 

Then came a pause, broken only by the 
dropping of the coals now and again into the 
grate, and the laboured breathing of the sick 
man. 

*• If I ever get well," he says, at length,, 
" we will begin life's journey afresh 1 If any- 
thing rankles and disturbs us we will speak 
of it openly and fearlessly. There shall be 
no more concealments, heart-burnings, and 
reproaches — nothing but — " 

" Perfect trust, perfect faith, and perfect 
love," she whispers lovingly, " husband, can 
you forgive me for being so cold and proud ?" 

" Can / ever forgive myself, that — " 

" Nay, it was my own doing, but I will 
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never be so foolish again," she interrupts 
humbly. " I will never vex you with my 
demonstrativeness — " 

A smile creeps over his face. " Wife, will 
you act as you used to do long ago, and wait 
until I tell you that you weary me ? " 

"Yes,'* she answers, anew and glad delight 
flooding her soul. 

" These months of suffering have done 
much for me, they have taught me many a 
hard but necessary lesson. Lying here, I 
have seen how much / was to blame.'* 

"And I," she says, persistently, " oh ! far 
more than you, Godfrey. I widened many a 
gap, which but for my pride and hauteur 
would soon have been stopped. Do you know 
what some one, I think it is John Ruskin, 
says, speaking of the test husbands and wives 
should apply to themselves — 

" * Whatever of the best he can conceive, it 
is her part to he ! whatever of the highest he 
can hope, it is hers to promise ; all that is 
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what a man should be once, but when I saw 
him as he really was, and not as my romantic 
foolish mind had imaged him — I — ^knew that 
I had never loved him." 

He was content, and folded her hand closely 
over the heart that beat so unevenly and 
fitfully. 

Then came a pause, broken only by the 
dropping of the coals now and again into the 
grate, and the laboured breathing of the sick 
man. 

*• If I ever get well," he says, at length,. 
" we will begin life's journey afresh ! If any- 
thing rankles and disturbs us we will speak 
of it openly and fearlessly. There shall be 
no more concealments, heart-burnings, and 
reproaches — nothing but — " 

" Perfect trust, perfect faith, and perfect 
love," she whispers lovingly, " husband, can. 
you forgive me for being so cold and proud ?'* 

" Can / ever forgive myself, that — " 

" Nay, it was my own doing, but I will 
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never be so foolish again," she interrupts 
humbly. " I will never vex you with my 
demonstrativeness — " 

A smile creeps over his face. " Wife, will 
you act as you used to do long ago, and wait 
until I tell you that you weary me ? " 

" Yes," she answers, a new and glad delight 
flooding her soul. 

" These months of suffering have done 
much for me, they have taught me many a 
hard but necessary lesson. Lying here, I 
have seen how much / was to blame." 

" And I," she says, persistently, " oh ! far 
more than you, Godfrey. I widened many a 
gap, which but for my pride and hauteur 
would soon have been stopped. Do you know 
what some one, I think it is John Ruskin, 
says, speaking of the test husbands and wives 
should apply to themselves — 

" * Whatever of the best he can conceive, it 
is her part to he ! whatever of the highest he 
can hope, it is hers to promise ; all that is 
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what a man should be once, but when I saw 
him as he really was, and not as my romantic 
foolish mind had imaged him — I — ^knew that 
I had never loved him.'* 

He was content, and folded her hand closely 
over the heart that beat so unevenly and 
fitfully. 

Then came a pause, broken only by the 
dropping of the coals now and again into the 
grate, and the laboured breathing of the sick 
man. 

*• If I ever get well," he says, at length,. 
" we will begin life's journey afresh ! If any- 
thing rankles and disturbs us we will speak 
of it openly and fearlessly. There shall be 
no more concealments, heart-burnings, and 
reproaches — nothing but — " 

" Perfect trust, perfect faith, and perfect 
love," she whispers lovingly, "husband, can. 
you forgive me for being so cold and proud ?" 

" Can / ever forgive myself, that — " 

" Nay, it was my own doing, but I will 
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never be so foolisli again," she interrupts 
humbly. " I will never vex you with my 
demonstrativeness — " 

A smile creeps over his face. " Wife, will 
you act as you used to do long ago, and wait 
until I tell you that you weary me ? '* 

" Yes," she answers, anew and glad delight 
flooding her soul. 

" These months of suffering have done 
much for me, they have taught me many a 
hard but necessary lesson. Lying here, I 
have seen how much / was to blame." 

" And I," she says, persistently, " oh ! far 
more than you, Godfrey. I widened many a 
gap, which but for my pride and hauteur 
would soon have been stopped. Do you know 
what some one, I think it is John Ruskin, 
says, speaking of the test husbands and wives 
should apply to themselves — 

" * Whatever of the best he can conceive, it 
is her part to he ! whatever of the highest he 
can hope, it is hers to promise ; all that is 
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in it, then, having passed the most sensational 
part, and skipped a few pages to see how it 
ended, she threw it down, and stirred the 
fire, yawning dismally. 

Once more she took up the time-table* No, 
she had not been mistaken, there was no train 
between the twenty minutes past ten until 
fifteen minutes past two. Then she went 
over to the piano, her white wrapper trailing 
after her. 

" I look like a ghost," she thought, catching 
sight of herself in the mirror over the mantel- 
shelf. 

She struck a few chords, but the result was 
not satisfactory, so weird and strange it 
sounded that she shut the instrument hastily, 
and went back to her seat. Then she txumed 
over the contents of her work-basket, put a 
few stitches into an elaborate piece of em- 
broidery, flinging it aside with an impatient 
« What am I to do with myself ?" At that 
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moment the big clock in the hall struck the 
half -hour after twelve. 

" It will be two hours or more before he 
comes back, even if he does then ! And what 
I am to amuse myself with all that time I 
don't know ; I wonder if — ^Why ! whatever 
can that be?" as a slight, a very slight 
scratching on the window pane drew her 
attention. 

She had not the courage to draw aside the 
curtain, and look out. It was strange that 
she should have heard it at all above the 
wailing and howling of the wind. Frida 
laughed at her own folly. 

" How absurd," she said, half aloud, " as if 
there could be anything to be afraid of ! but 
— I half wish I had let one of the maids sit 
up with me. It certainly is very lone- 
some." 

Was not that a step, as if some one 
were creeping softly along the hall ? 
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" It must be fancy," she told herself, re- 
assuringly, " for every one is in bed." 

Nevertheless, it was enough to make her 
feel alarmed, and Frida was not generally a 
so-called nervous woman. She had been wont 
to say that if she were put to the test, she 
should be braver than any of them at home, 
but her courage had never been called in 
question, and at this moment most devoutedly 
did she hope that it never would be. 

It was not fancy this time — an unmistak- 
able click of the handle of a door. In an 
instant she had turned out the lamp, and stood 
in darkness. 

Yes, the handle was softly, slowly turning. 

The fire had sunk low, and the few re- 
maining coals shed but a faint light over the 
room. Behind the easy chair was a curtain, 
reaching to the ground, which Frida herself 
had caused to be put up to cover the guns 
and rifles which hung upon the wall, and were 
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-somewhat cumbersome and unsightly. The 
crimson drapery made a bright spot in what 
was otherwise a dingy room. But Harry had 
felt loth to alter anything in the library. It 
had always been the Squire's room, and they 
iad the rest of the house to do as they liked 
with, and adorn and embellish as they would, 
'SO the library remained as it was at the time 
of the old man's death. 

Frida had barely time to draw behind the 
curtain when the door opened to admit the 
figure of a man, muffled up from head to foot 
in a long tweed overcoat, looking strangely 
like one of Harry's own, Frida thought, with 
a grey worsted comforter about his neck, con- 
cealing in its many folds the lower half of 
his face ; and a slouch hat, tilted over the 
brow, preventing recognition possible. 

Quickly beat the girl's heart as the intruder 
lifted his lantern, letting its rays fall on the 
room ; but apparently he was satisfied, for he 
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walked across to the window, where stood the- 
ebony secretary which had belonged to the 
former master of the Hall, and putting his 
lantern down, commenced deliberately to turn 
out its contents. 

Evidently unable to find what he sought,. 
he jostled the papers in, and hastily pulled 
open the drawers beneath. A sudden fear 
struck Frida. Should he chance to see the 
large tin box close by where she was hidden,, 
and be seized with a desire to rifle its con- 
tents, she could not hope. to remain longer 
concealed, he would assuredly discover that 
there was some one behind the curtain. Her 
resolution was quickly taken. Noiselessly 
she emerged from her hiding place. Tall and 
slim, in her white garments gleaming fitfully 
in the dim uncertain light, standing, where an 
instant before, the heavy gloomy curtain fell,, 
it was not to be wondered at that she should 
have struck sudden fear into the breast of 
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her unwelcome visitor, and that for an instant 
he should have believed she was from another 
world. 

Perfectly motionless she stood, and with a 
hasty exclamation, the man turned, and made 
his way to the door. His cowardice made 
her brave, and she moved forward — ^foolishly, 
as it happened, for her foot stumbled over 
something on the ground, and the noise she 
made as she only just saved herself from 
falling, was rather more than might be ex- 
pected of a spectre. Seeing that she had 
discovered herself, she seized hold of the bell, 
but before she could ring it the man had 
caught her hand. 

" Stop that, do you hear ? or I'll murder 

you" 

" What do you want ?" she asked calmly 
enough, though her heart was beating thick 
and fast. 

" Look here, Mrs. Trevellian I" and to- 
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Frida's surprise, she recognised Fanny's 
husband, Fred Saunders. " I want the Squire's 
wiU !" 

"You are mad," she cried, for in her terror 
and astonishment, seeing that this was no 
burglar, but Fred Saunders, her husband's 
steward, she believed that he had lost his 
senses, and become insane. Then, with 
well, well-feigned nonchalance, she added, 
" Well, if you know all about it, there's no 
.use in keeping it any longer." 

" Yes ; that's the ticket," he said, coarsely; 
"come, my lady, we're getting on finely, 
you're sensible now ! You see that I am master, 
and if you screamed ever so it wouldn't be a 
bit of good, for I should be out of yon 
window and away before ever a one of 'em 
came to you ; but I shouldn't leave you alivey^ 
with a horrible hiss. 

" What do you want with it ? " she asked, 
.parieying with him to gain time, in the dim 
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hope that her husband might return, or that 
some of the household might arouse. 

" Never you mind what I want with it ! 
that's my business ! your's is to hand it over, 
and I'm not agoing to wait here all night, 
although, of course, I'd be glad to oblige a 
lady," with tipsy gallantry. 

" Put your lantern down, and come with 
me ! " said the girl firmly. 

" No, I thank you," with a grotesque leer. 
" I prefer to have a light on the subject, if its 
all the same to you." 

Down the long corridor, beyond the 
servants' hall, went Frida, followed at a few 
paces by the ruffian, glancing around him 
every now and then as if suspecting foul play. 

" The papers have all been removed, and 
put into my husband's strong boxes," she 
said, opening the door of a small room, 
apparently disused. She walked to the 
farther end, touched a spring in one of the 
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tuge leaden boxes which lined the walls, and 
revealed to Saunders's avaricious eyes what 
appeared to be golden coins. He hastily 
sprang forward, plunging his hands in ; but 
alas ! it was only a hard metal plate which 
met his eager fingers, slipping from beneath 
them, and the sovereigns heaped in such 
profusion were only a clever device serving 
as a lid to cover the space beneath, where 
once probably had been stored valuable 
papers, but now held nothing save dust, and 
perhaps a stray spider or two. 

At the same moment the grating of a key 
turning in the lock arrested him, and with 
a cry of baflOied rage he rushed to the door — 
to find himself a prisoner. Aye, he might 
beat and pommel on the stout old oaken 
panels as long as he pleased — no one would 
hear him, or come to his relief. There was 
not even bo much as a window by which he 
might make his escape, nothing but a square 
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hole cut in the wall, and barred securely 
across. Caught in his own trap ! How he 
gnashed his teeth in impotent fury ! 

With all the force of her slender wrists 
Frida had turned that key in the lock, 
knowing that if this means to secure him 
failed she would be in his power, and — with 
all the courage that nervousness lent her 
tender fingers, she pressed the rusty disused 
key, and it yielded — leapt across— and he was 
:safe. 

And then her courage failed her, and she 
. fell on the threshold gick with apprehension 
and dread, and with the reaction. But a few 
moments and she gathered herself up, and, 
ringing the bells loudly, summoned the house- 
hold. The butler stationed himself at the 
-door of the strong room, and the maids 
whispered among themselves with awe-stricken 
faces how clever and how brave their young 
mistress had been ! 
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Such was the state of afEairs when the^ 
Squire came home about eight o'clock next 
morning. 

" A burglar ! shut up in the strong room 
— nearly killed my wife — good gracious ! '*' 
Up the stairs, three steps at a time, the young 
man hurried. Very white and ill looked 
poor Frida, paying the penalty now of her- 
fearlessness and courage. 

Harry was dumb-founded when his wife 
whispered to him what she had hidden from 
the servants, that the supposed burglar 
was-T-Fanny's husband. 

" You must be mistaken, dear ! " he said,, 
and she laughed a little, saying that if she had 
so strong an imagination as that she would 
be able to make a fortune as a novelist. 

" It is sober reality, Hal. Go and let him 
out, and hear what he has to say for himself.'*" 

But when the key was turned in the lock^ 
and the door thrown open, and no one 
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appeared, Harry felt once more that this 
strange story must be all a myth, but 
no — an exultant cry of, " Here he comes, 
sir ! " from the butler, and Fred Saunders 
emerged, very dusty and crestfallen. 

" Now, my man, just follow me into my 
library and give an explanation of all this." 

" Is your master alone with the man ? " 
asked Frida ; and no one who looked at her 
white face and shaking limbs would have 
supposed her capable of playing the part she 
had done a few hours before. 

," Yes, ma'am, they are in the study." 
Hastily Frida completed her dressing and 
hurried downstairs. There was a slight 
hum of voices from the library, as she passed 
the door, and went into the drawing room. 
She had not been there five minutes before 
the housemaid came in, saying, " If you 
please 'm, I don't like to trouble you, but 
Mrs. Saunders from the lodge is wanting 
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to see you. I told her you were not well, 
and couldn't be disturbed, but she begged 
and prayed of me so to tell you she was here, 
thatr-" 

" Let her come in/' interrupted Frida, and 

in a few moments more Fanny entered, red- 

• eyed, and sobbing piteously. No sooner 

was the door closed, than she flung herself 

by Frida's couch. 

" Oh, madam, can you ever forgive ma?" 

" What do you mean, Fanny ? what have 
I to forgive ? You have nothing to do 
with it ! It is not your fault, but your mis- 
fortune that you have married such a good- 
for-nothing fellow." 

" Oh, madam, it is not that 1 I didn't tell 
him all the truth, and I am sure I wish I 
had never said a word to him about the will, 
for ever since then has he been a-nagging at 
me, and asking where it was, and at last I 
told him a lie, and said I had hidden it here 
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at the Hall." Sobs and tears made Fanny's 
explanation somewhat vague. 

" Do you mean to say, Fanny, that you — " 
at that moment Harry pushed open the 
door; " Frida, dear, just conie here a moment, 
will you?" Then, catching sight of the poor 
miserable creature crouching on the floor, 
he said sternly — " Is that you Fanny ? I 
had just sent to the lodge for you, to ask the 
meaning of all this, and if there be a vestige 
of truth in what that drunken fellow in there 
dares to say." 

Fanny rose, drying her eyes — "I don't know 
what he may have told you, sir," she said 
respectfully, and humbly enough. 

" Then you had better come and hear," 
he rejoined angrily, and offering his arm to 
his wife, Fanny followed them to the library, 
where they found Saunders looking sheepish 
and dogged, divested of his overcoat and 
comforter. 
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" Now then, speak out, and let me hear the 
rest of this cock-and-bull story," said Harry- 
But before he had time to obey, Fanny 
broke in — 

" Let me tell you, please Mr. Harry. Fred 
doesn't know. I have deceived him, too — :oh I 
I have done very wrong, and I have never 
been happy a single day since." 

" Don't cry, Fanny,, but just try and speak 
plainly," said the young man, kindly. 

" You know, sir, the night you left the 
Hall the Squire signed a will, leaving you 
nothing. I couldn't bear to think of it, and 
I was always turning over in my own mind 
what I could do to help it, but I couldn't 
think of nothing. Well, sir, the very night 
the old man died I had been sitting on the 
top of the stairs listening — I heard voices, 
and — Heaven forgive me, sir, but I thought 
it was you talking to Miss Hargrave, for I 
knew the Squire couldn't talk much above a 
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whisper, and I got up, and went close to the 
door. I didn't hear anything more for a bit, 
but just as I was moving away, I heard the 
Squire give a kind of choke ; and without ever 
stopping to think, I opened the door, and 
there I saw the Squire himself, standing at 
the door of the ante-room, and on the floor 
by the bedside was the will. I picked it up 
without much thinking what I was doing, and 
got back again as quick as I could. Not five 
minutes afterwards Miss Hargrave began 
screeching, and when we got into the room — 
the master was dead. Well, sir, I hid the 
will away; I didn't mean to do anything 
wrong at first, but by and by, when I see 
Miss Hargrave give herself such airs, and 
thought of you and Miss Frida cut out of it 
all— I just made up my mind, it shouldn't 
be, and — so — I — burned — ^it ! " 

A little cry of consternation broke from 
Prida. 
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Fanny turned to her, with something like 
reproach in her eyes. 

" It was for your sake, I did it ! Yours^ 
and Mr. Harry's ! " 

" Yes ; but it was very wrong," cried the 
poor girl, aghast at this revelation. 

" You burned it ! " cried Fred Saunders^ 
savagely, " you always said you'd hid it up 
at the Hall." 

" I know I did ! I was afraid you'd kill 
me in some of your drunken fits if I told you 
I'd made away with it I" 

The truth was all out now, the worst was. 
known. 

" Then, I suppose, when you broke into the 
house last night you came to look for the 
will ! And what were you going to do with 
it when you had got it ?" asked Harry of the 
sullen man. 

" Oh, sir," cried Fanny, tearfully, " it was all 
through the drink. He was always saying when 
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he was like that, that some of these days he 
meant to get hold of the will, for that there 
was a deal of money to be made out of it ! " 

" How ?" asked Frida. 

" He thought Mr. Trevellian would pay 
him handsomely to hold his tongue." 

Harry's fair face flushed, and an angry 
retort rose to his lips, but Frida broke in 
again indignantly — 

" Did he think we were thieves ?" 

" It was all the drink. Miss Frida 1 " sobbed 
poor Fanny again. .... 

They were gone at last. 

At his wife's entreaties Harry dismissed 
the man, who was cowed and humbled enough 
now, with a stem reproof, and no further 
punishment. Fanny knew that it was useless 
to plead that he might be retained at the 
Hall, and with a sad heart turned to go. 

"What was to become of them ? Penitent 
and remorseful now, when the devil of drink 
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should seize him again would he not be as 
bad as ever ? He had had a chance to redeem 
himself, and had thrown it away. 

" I must get some work to do. I don't 
see what else is to be done," she said, 
wearily to Frida, and the kind-hearted girl 
took her hand in her own, and pressed it 
warmly, as she told her to come up on the 
morrow, and she would talk things over with 
her. 

" How will this affect us ?" As the door 
closed on the culprits, Frida turned to her 
husband, with a bewildered look in her blue 
eyes. 

" I don't know yet. The first thing to be 
done is to find Judith Hargrave, and inform 
her of the fate of the missing will," he said, 
firmly. 

*\ I suppose so," she acquiesced, "shall we 
have to leave the Hall, do you think?" 

" It does not belong to us," he answered 
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gloomily; " there are not two questions as to 
that ! The hope that I have always clung to, 
that my father relented at the last moment, is 
knocked on the head." 

For the first time since they had come to 
the Hall the hearts of both bride and bride- 
groom were saddened and overcast. 
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waters, and the deeper glow of the horizon 
merge into one undistinguishable line, Judith 
Hargrave marks the glorious waves wash 
inland and break in one huge roar of baffled 
rage that its strength be spent, and that it 
must needs obey its master power, and recede* 
Oh, wondrous ebb and flow 1 oh, grand in- 
explicable sea ! woman-like in variable moods,, 
now smiling and buoyant, laving the yellow 
sands, dashing playfully over the hot and 
barren rocks, splashing, trembling, rolling to 
the very feet of the laughing youngstera 
playing along the shore. Fair as the face of 
a false woman, innocent as a laughing babe^ 
reflecting from its mirrored depths the visage 
of the smiling heavens — what of the wives 
and mothers ? what of the infants cradled 
where pearls lie deep ? what of the hearts left 
sorrowing ? what of the husbands taken ? 
what of the widows and orphans left ? what 
of the costly merchandise, the priceless gold^ 
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the gems, the gallant ships and dauntless 
<5rews sucked down amid the seaweed and the 
sand? what of the brave hearts that lie 
sleeping under thy relentless, treacherous 
waves ? 

Unfathomable ocean, what secrets have been 
whispered to the rosy-eared, pink-lipped 
shells, given back to the ear of the listener 
with a hum of vague meaning and uncon- 
scious monotony ? What do they strive to 
tell of the life beneath the waves ? what dark 
secrets, what strange deep mysteries ? 

For a little while 1 Aye, for a little while ! 
Roll on in thy grandeur and majesty yet a 
little while, till the graves are opened, the 
secrets of all hearts made known, and the 
sea gives up its dead ! 

It is not the pleasantest month in the year 
for the sea-side, but it is exceptionally bright 
and pleasant to-day, and Judith's book lies 
open on her Jap, unheeded. Her hat is 
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pushed carelessly from her brow, the hem of 
her black dress is draggled and sand soiled, 
as she sits with her chin resting on her hands^ 
and an unwonted tenderness and wistfulness 
on her bonny face. Judith has learned too 
late to prize the heart she flung away, and to 
yearn with infinite longing to possess it once 
again. 

" Who could have believed that I should be 
so soft-hearted, and weak ?" she says, scorn- 
fiilly, closing her book, and rising lazily from 
her seat. 

The children have gone home to tea, the 
shore is deserted, here and there she comes 
upon traces of tiny footsteps on the soft, 
yielding sands, all pointing homewards. The 
sea makes a pleasant hum as it recedes far- 
ther and further with every wave, and Judith 
sighs as she walks along discontentedly 
enough. Then she raises her eyes with a 
start. 
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Coming slowly along are two figures, a 
lady and a gentleman. Judith's eyes scan 
closely the elegant costume and perfect 
appointments of the lady, regarding with 
admiration the well-fitting, pearl gray gloves, 
and the delicate cream feather that curls 
round the velvet hat, and, lastly, the lovely 
face which beams from under it. 

They are close to her now, and her eyes 
stray from the dainty figure to its companion 
— Judith's book slips from her hold, and 
she comes to a standstill, with widely open 
eyes, and a vivid crimson rushing over her 
face. 

"Excuse me!" The gentleman lifts his 
hat, and the lady passes on alone, and Judith 
and Frank Allington are face to face once 
more. 

Judith repossesses herself of her book, and 
plunges the point of her umbrella deep into 
the sand as intently as if all her hopes of 
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future liappiness rested on the careful probing 
of that one especial hole. 

The young man is no less embarrassed — 
lie does not speak. The sea murmurs indis- 
tinctly, and a solitary sea gull utters its 
plaintive cry, as it wheels overhead. How 
much longer are they going to stand in silence. 
A sense of the ludicrous comes over the girl, 
and summoning the wits that her lover's 
unexpected appearance have scared away, she 
glances up into the perturbed face, saying — 

" You are the last person I expected to 
«ee, Frank 1 " 

Her voice breaks the spell that seems to 
hang over him. He looks down on her for a 
moment, and then says, hurriedly — 

" You — are living here ? " 

She nods. 

" May I go home with you? " 

Her heart beats quickly, and she smiles the 
old coquettish smile. 
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" Your friend ? she would scarcely approve* 
of your desertion ? " 

" Pardon me. I will explain — '' 
He walks quickly to where his late com- 
panion stands, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking out toward the sea. His 
explanation is evidently satisfactory, for she 
continues her walk, and he returns to Judith's 
side. It. seems a difficult matter to know 
what to say or how to say it. Delighted as 
the girl is at this unexpected rencontre — there 
are not two questions about that — there is yet 
a certain awkwardness and muuvais honte 
difficult to surmount, and a curious sense of 
embarrassment on both sides makes itself felt. 
Once or twice Judith feels that she must 
laugh outright as she answers aimless queries, 
and makes stupid, senseless remarks herself 
about the sea in general, and Shorebank in 
particular, and listens to a fervently-expressed 
wish that to-morrow may prove a fine day. 
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In a flutter of surprise Mrs. Hargrave 
threw down her work, and rose to greet her 
visitor. 

"Well, this is a delightful surprise, Frank 1'* 
and in her utter unconsciousnes of any en- 
tanglement or misunderstanding between the 
young people, she did more to set them at ease 
than anything else could have done, and 
gradually the feeling of shyness and awkward- 
ness wore off. 

" Of course you have heard all about my 
poor brother s death, and the loss of the 
will," she said, as she poured out a second 
cup of tea, " such a disappointment as it was, 
to be sure." 

Much as Judith longed, she could not bring 
herself to glance at the young man's face, but 
however guilty he might have looked, his 
tone was perfectly calm and courteous, as he 
said — 

" No, I had not heard of it." 
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What did it mean ? thought Frank. At 
the last moment had Judith lost her promised 
fortune ? But he quickly dismissed the idea 
from his mind. This was a handsomely fur- 
nished house, the rent alone must be pretty 
high, judging from the ordinary rents at 
Shorebank, for it was situated in the best 
part of the town. They certainly had not 
had money enough formerly to — 

But unconscious of the thoughts in the 
young man s heart, Mrs. Hargrave continued, 
** I don't know when I've had such a shock, 
and as for Judith, she has never got over it." 

Her daughter coloured angrily. 

" But — do you mean to say that — that Mr. 
Trevellian did not leave you anything after 
all?" 

" Not a penny ! It was not his fault, poor 
fellow ; he believed that he was leaving Judith 
the whole of his property, and she would have 
had it all if the will could have been found." 
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" But what a strange thing ! what became 
of it ? " 

Was he in earnest, or was this surprise 
feigned ? Judith looked up quickly, but 
Frank met her gaze quietly, wondering a 
little why she should look at him in that 
doubtful, mistrustful way. 

" Then — " his eyes rested first on one and 
then on another of the pretty and elegant 
ornaments with which the room was filled, 
" is — excuse me, but I am an old friend — is 
this house yours ? " 

Judith sat dumb, leaving her mother to 
answer any questions he might choose to put, 
for she felt too indignant to speak. " What 
A hypocrite he is," she said 'to herself, " as if 
he did not know quite as well as we do all 
about it ! " 

Mrs. Hargrave drew a long breath. There 
was nothing she loved better than to have an 
opportunity of retailing what, as she aptly 
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expressed it, was " a much stranger romance 
than any story book ever written ! " 

Frank listened to the long recital, told in 
the good lady's somewhat ponderous and 
tedious style, but he did not interrupt her — 
he played with his teaspoon the while,, 
looking down into the depths of his 
cup. 

When at length she paused, he said — 

" It is, as you say, quite a romance. So you 
are rich after all, Judith ? " 

" Yes," she answered, defiantly, " after 
all ! " 

Mrs. Hargrave rose, intending to leave the 
young people alone, thinking that they would 
enjoy a quiet chat together, and — " who 
knows?" — thought the anxious mother, 
" something may come of it, now that Judith 
has a little money of her own." But her in- 
nocent match-making was nipped in the bud. 
Frank pushed his chair back, saying — 
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"Don't go Mrs. Hargrave, I must not 
«tay any longer ! I am visiting fidends here, 
and as I leave in a day or two, I mnst not 
be so rude as to leave them 1 " 

Judith's heart swelled within her ! If 
he did not mean to say a single kind 
word, if he had only come to see how 
things were with them, and to exult over 
his wickedness in robbing her of a for- 
tune, he might as well have stayed away 
altogether 1 

She rose proudly, and walked to the hall 
door, with head erect, burning cheeks, and 
angry heart. 

Frank put his hat on, and stood on the 
step outside ; but he made no movement to go, 
nor did he offer to shake hands, or bid her 
good-by ; he only gazed over at the row of 
houses opposite, as if he had suddenly found 
something of extraordinary interest there, 
and Judith waited, outwardly patient, but 
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inwardly fuming and rebellious. She was sa 
horribly disappointed, she could not have 
told how or wJiy^ but she felt as if the strings 
of a shower bath had suddenly brought down 
its contents upon her. Her hopes had been 
so unaccountably raised, when he had asked 
permission to go home with her, and although 
she scarcely knew herself what she expected^ 
she certainly felt deprived of a some- 
thing she had confidently awaited. He 
was going without a word or a sign that she 
had ever been nearer and dearer to him than 
the rest of the world — he had soon forgotten, 
but she — a " tear she wouldn't have shed for 
the world " rolled down her cheek, and fell 
on the hand held out to her. 

Had it scalded him he could scarcely have- 
started more violently. 

" Judith ! " he caught both hands in his,, 
though she struggled to get away. " I won't 
hold you against your will," he said, kindly y 
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releasing her, and smiling as he looked on the 
downcast eyes, and hot, burning cheeks — ^ 
" but, would you come out and have a little 
stroll along the sands ? It is not late. I will 
wait here for you ! " 

A moment she hesitated, then turned, and 
ran with fleet steps up the staircase into her 
own room. 

Five minutes later the hall door shut on 
them both, and Mrs. Hargrave waved her 
hand as they passed the window. 

" Oh, dear ! I do wish she could have a 
good husband, poor child ! some one who 
would rouse her up, and make her think less 
of herself, for she is very unhappy I know ;" 
she sighed dismally, and forthwith she 
fell to weaving a bright web of the 
future, building castles in the air — Judith 
married, and contented, and prosperous — 
Frank AUington her son-in-law, kind and 
attentive, with plenty of money, a charming 
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" Yes," she whispers again, " with what I 
have, we shall have plenty." 

" No, Judith, you do not know the con- 
ditions, and the only ones on which you must 
come to me ! " 

She shrinks away from him in surprise and 
pain at his words. Why does he speak so 
sternly, if he loves her? What can he 
mean? 

" Listen," he says, " do you love me well 
enough to give up what you now possess for 
my sake ? Judith — I will never marry you 
if you touch another penny of your cousin's 
money ! " 

Here is a dilemma. It is not to be 
wondered at that she should be indignant. 

He watches her flushed face for a moment^ 
and then says, " Think it over, dear. Perhaps 
I have asked too much of you 1 more than 
you can yield. If so, your love is not so 
great as mine, and I will have none of it. If 
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you can stand my test, and come to me your 
own sweet self, the girl I loved so passion- 
ately before the love of gold robbed me of 
you, and avarice and ambition stepped 
between us ; if you can put your hand in 
mine and take me as I am, and trust to my 
exceeding love to make your future happy 
— oh, my darling 1 I shall be the richest man 
on God's beautiful earth— if not — I will never 
see your face again — and we are parted for 
ever. It rests with you. Hush ! don't 
speak. I will take no answer now ! You 
must look into your heart, and see there 
how much of love, and how deep it is, that 
you have for me, and two days hence meet 
me here, where we stand now, at the same 
hour, and I will listen to you." 

She stands motionless, with a bewildered 
look on her face ; her heart feels as if it would 
break with its conflicting emotions. She 
longs to ask a hundred questions — ta 
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accuse him of taking hemncle*s will, to upbraid 
him with the theft, to tell him that slie 
despises him for it, and that she in her turn 
has much to forgive; but she is tongue- 
tied. 

Down the sandy slope they retrace their 
steps. The young man takes her hand and 
draws it within his arm, but he does not 
press it a whit more tenderly than a stranger 
might have done when he bids her good- 
night. 

" Truly it is to be all or nothing." 

As in a dream the girl closes the door upon 
him, and crosses the hall. 

Away go Mrs. Hargrave's dreams andhopesl 
Down crumble the airy fabrics of imagi- 
nation, the castles in the air — down, down — 
and amid the ruins the echo of Judith's 
voice still lingers, " Good-night, mother, I 
am tired ! " What a prosaic ending. So 
that evening stroll has been productive 
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of nothing but fatigue after all! The 
anxious mother folds her hands, and says^ 
wearily — 

" How foolish I was to believe that any-^ 
thing so delightful could happen !'* 

Far into the still night watches Judith lies 
broad awake. 

If Frank AUington had wished to touch 
the girl's heart, and throw a glamour of 
romance about the whole affair, he could not 
have done it more effectually. Depend upon 
it, a woman never loves a man so well as 
when he asserts himself and she is forced to 
recognise her master. What did Judith 
Hargrave care for her fiancS^ so long as she 
was able to turn him round her finger, and 
make him a cat's-paw, knowing that she had 
only to smile upon him to bring him to her 
feet ? Now, that she must act as he dictates, 
or he will have none of her — she pauses and 
hesitates, and — ^yields. Few women give love 
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where they do not also yield, respect, and 
honour ! 

** Who ever heard of such conditions ?" 
says the girl, angrily, "T — am — to — give up 
all my money, and be contented with £300 a 
year between us ?" 

" But you will be Frank's wife — loved, 
trusted, esteemed ! You have a chance of 
reinstating yourself in his regard ?" whispered 
<;onscience. 

" But what a heavy price to pay !" she 
sighs, fretfully. 

" Is anything too high to purchase love and 
sympathy ? Have you not missed and wanted 
it ? Look back ! Has your life been a happy 
one since the increase of wealth ? Beyond a 
larger house, better clothes to wear, nicer 
•things to eat — are you any the richer ? Do 
the luxuries you can now indulge in make 
you any really happier than in the days when 
jyou sighed for them ? No ! Have you not 
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missed a something, without which all else 
has been of little value ? Will you let it 
elude your grasp once more ? It hangs within 
your reach — you have but to put out your 
hand and grasp it, if you will !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" Nymph of a fair, but erring line, 
Gently he said, ' One hope is thine, 
*Tis written in the Book'of Fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven. 
Who brings to this eternal Gate 

1 he Gift that is most dear to Heaven ! 
Go seek it !' " 

Paradise and the Pesi. 



Standing at the familiar gates again I walkings- 
once more up the accustomed paths, pausing- 
on the broad stone steps to look around the 
place that once was home to her — and then,, 
Judith rings the bell loudly. Its summons 
is answered on the moment. 

" Is Mr. Trevellian disengaged ? I should 
like to see him 1" 
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Judith feels thankful that the man's face is 
Bot known to her. He is a stranger, and has 
no notion who this young lady is, as he 
throws open the library door, and ushers her 
in. 

Harry is seated there, and springs up in 
astonishment to see his visitor. 

" Judith ! I have been hunting for you high 
and low," he says ; " how fortunate that you 
should have come at last." 

And he tells how he has been down to 
Clapham, but found strange people at No. 14, 
Paradise Eoad, and could gain no informa- 
tion respecting Mrs. Hargrave's where- 
abouts. 

"No, I don't suppose they would know," 
she says thoughtfully, " we could not dispose 
of the lease, and applied to the landlord to 
know what we could do, and, as luck would 
have it, he knew of some one wishing for just 
such a house, and consented to the exchange 
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of teDants, so we immediately went to Shore- 
bank. But — why did you want to see 
me?" 

Whereupon he tells the strange story of the 
fate of the missing will, and offers her, as 
he told Frida he was in honour bound to do, 
the estate. "It is yours," he says — rising, 
with a grave look on his young face. " I can 
no longer cling to the possibility that my 
poor father, in a moment of tenderness, 
relented towards me. I have no longer 
any right to what he intended should be 
yours ! " 

She sits where the bright rays of the sun- 
light streaming through the window fall on her 
dark hair, and throw divers bright colours 
over her sombre dress, and as she listens, a 
scene in the same room, not so many months 
ago, comes back to her. The figures of a weak 
querulous old man and of a proud and arbi- 
trary girl, watching the fierce flames devour 
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a loving tender little letter — she puts up 
her hand hastily to shut out the hated 
picture. 

" Oh Harry/' rising slowly, and standing 
before him, " the purport of my visit here to- 
day was to give you back the wealth you 
settled on me. I do not want it, I will not have 
it any longer ! It was the love of money that 
made me the despicable scheming girl I have 
been ; but it is over now, and I think I almost 
hate it ! for it has shut me out from all that 
is good and true in life. I — I am going to be 
married ; I daresay you will be surprised that 
I should find any one to love and care for me, 
with a full knowledge of all I have been guilty 
of ; but — I was engaged to JFrank AUington 
before I came to Uncle Ben's. Harry, I have 
learned a lesson that never to my dying day 
shall I forget — that there are other things 
worth living for than gold. I will not touch 
my uncle's money again ! " 
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" But, Judith, even if you do not come to 
the Hall, the money is strictly yours ! " 

" It is not," she urged, passionately. " Do 
you want me to be as miserable for the rest 
of my days as I have been lately? Frank 
would not accept my love, burdened with a 
single coin of what I coveted and schemed to 
possess ! and you could not be so cruel as to 
ask it!" 

" Not if you put it in that way, cer- 
tainly," he rejoins, uneasily, "but, you 



see — 



" I know," she says, smiling, though the 
tears are standing in her eyes and threatening^ 
to overflow — " I know all you would say, but 
I can't touch it I I would rather be poor all 
my life ! And as for robbing you of the Hall "" 
— she almost broke down, "you must 
think me worse than I am, if you imagine 
that after your generosity to me I could 
come and turn you and your wife out of 
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doors? What a horrible woman you must 
think me I " 

" On the contrary, I think you have proved 
yourself a very noble one," he says, earnestly ; 
" both grand and noble in that you have sur- 
mounted a temptation, and lived down a 
passion, and risen above a weakness." 

" It is because I love him 1 " she says, 
brokenly, and the red deepens in her cheek as 
she continues — " I did not know it until last 
night, but I do ! I love him, and I am proud 
of it ; I would not yield up his love again for 
all the mines of Golconda." She rose as she 
spoke, but he pressed her to stay. He wanted 
to introduce Frida to her — she must at least 
rest a while before she took so long a journey 
again. 

" No," she says, " I would rather not see 
any stranger just now, please don't think me 
ungracious ! " shaking her head at his offer of 
luncheon, " I could not eat a bit, it would 
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clioke me ! If I may sit here quietly half an 
hour, and then go back without seeing any 
one but yourself, I shall be so grateful." 

Seeing that she had much ado to keep back 
her tears, and was struggling to retain her 
composure, he said no more, only poured out 
a glass of wine, which to please him she drank. 
The struggle was over, and Love had con- 
quered. And after all, Frank had had nothings 
to do with the disappearance of the will ! How 
glad Judith felt that she had kept her doubts 
and misgivings to herself. Never should he 
know what she had actually believed him. 
capable of, she determined, as she leant back 
in the railway carriage with closed eyes and 
light heart. 



The shades of evening are creeping softly 
over Shorebank, bathing sea and land in a 
dense gloom. The stars are already peeping 
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out, " each on its tiny throne." Frank AUing- 
ton treads with impatient steps, and wistful 
seeking eyes, up and down the shore. He 
sees her coming, and pauses ; in another 
instant she is beside him, lifting shy eyes to 
his face. What need of questioning ? Full 
rein he gives to his happiness ; why should he 
curb it now ? She is all his own forever ! By 
and by she lifts her happy face from its hiding 
place on his shoulder — " Can you really for- 
give me for the past, and trust me for the 
future ? " she asks humbly. Can it be Judith 
who is speaking ? 

" Yes, darling, for ever and ever 1 " he 
answers fondly, " I am not afraid to love you 
now ! I knew you would prove yourself a true 
woman yet, and I was not wrong, Judith. I 
am proud of you my darling ! They have no 
cause to boast who have not been tempted, 
they win no battles who do not fight ; but you 
have gained the greatest victory in the world, 
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you have conquered self^ and mastered a 
weakness which had almost been your ruin I '* 

" It is all because I love you," she whispers, 
^' if it had not been for that I could not have 
done it. Don't praise me, Frank ! can you not 
see that I have chosen what is the most pre- 
cious and valuable thing to me. There is no 
merit in that." 

He clasps her to him with fondest words. 
And thus the prophecy of the stranger 
woman comes to pass, and empty handed 
though she be, her life is full of so vast and 
great a joy, that all else fades into nothing- 
ness beside it, and a glad content, born of 
love alone — the love that is purest and best, 
ennobling and sanctifying, the gladsomest 
heritage a woman's heart can know — spreads 
its soft wings about her, and nestling to rest, 
puts to flight all of tumult that reigned so 
lately in her breast, all of haunting fear and 
sad regret. 
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" Busy, little woman ? " 

" Indeed I am," says the yoimg Squire's 
lady, as she lifts her face for a moment from 
the heap of letters and papers before her, to 
give a swift, smiling glance into her husband's 
face. " Have you read every one of these ?" 
she asks. 

" No, dear, and I do not think that there is 
any need for you to do it ! It is wearisome 
work, and they are mostly family letters, and 
that kiiid of thing." He resumes his news- 
paper. 

Presently she breaks into a ringing laugh. 
** Oh, Hal, this is too absurd ! Just look at 
this," holding out for his inspection a lengthy 
letter written in a scrawling boyish hand. 
^* You must have been very young when you 
produced such an epistle ! 

" ' Deab Father, 

" * I hope you are quite well. I am quite 
well. I am having a lovely time over here* 
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I hope Floss and Nero are quite well. I ride 
Marmion when Bob doesn't want him, and I 
can jump — '" 

" Oh, stop, Frida ! don't inflict any more 
on me, I remember writing that perfectly. I 
went away to spend a few days with Bob 
Marriott, and despatched that effusion from 
there. Fancy my poor old father keeping it, 
though, stored away as if it were some trea- 
sure," musingly, " he hadn't much sentiment 
as a rule ! " 

" You seem to have been troubled with a 
great anxiety to learn the state of health of 
each member of the family," laughed his 
•wife, as she continued reading, "to judge 
from the number of * hope you are very well's.' 
I think you were a bit of a humbug, sir, and 
that the pith of the matter was contained in 
the postscript ! Look here ! 



it 



' Please, dear father, send me five shillingSj 
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as I have only got four pennies left, and have 
lent two to Bob. ' " 

" My father never refused me money," says 
the young man ; " to be sure I never asked 
for it in large sums, nor did I squander it ;. 
but still—'' 

" Oh, Harry, what can this be ? " 

Frida had drawn out a torn half sheet of 
paper, and after turning it over in surprise, 
handed it to her husband. 

It was in the Squire's handwriting, and ran 
thus — 

" Dear Brothek, 

" In accordance with your wish, I have 
been to Messrs. Briefs, and instructed them 
to draw up a legal document willing £5,000, 
free of legacy duty, to Leonora's girl. This 
I will " 

The paper was torn across here. 
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" What is it all about ? " asked Frida 
again. 

Harry drew his hand vaguely across his 
brow. This was the first he had heard of 
any intended legacy to Judith, and he could 
not understand it. He knew that Richard 
Trevellian's wealth had come unreservedly to 
his father, and after a few moments spent in 
puzzled thought, he rose hurriedly — 

" Frida, I think this ought to be enquired 
into at once. I cannot rest until I know 
what it means. I will take that letter, and 
go up to town at once, and ask Mr. Briefs 
about it." 

His wife sighed- " Shall you be back to- 
night, dear?" she queried, wistfully. 

'* Without a doubt," was the cheery 
answer. " Five minutes with • my lawyers 
will satisfy my mind." He stooped and 
kissed the upturned face, and Frida threw 
her papers aside with a discontented air. 
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half wishing that she had never touched them,, 
since it had resulted in Harry's unexpected 
journey to town. 

^^ TT ^^ TT ^p TT ^p 

" My dear sir, there is no doubt whatever 
that your uncle intended Miss Hargrave to 
have £5,000 as his legacy," announced Mr. 
Briefs, when the young man had put the 
case before him, " and I always understood 
that my late client paid that sum ov^r to her, 
although — " 

" No, that is impossible," said Harry un- 
easily, " my father most decidedly never gave 
Judith that sum. Why did you not see that 
the will was carried out ? " 

" My dear sir — for a very simple reason — 
it was never made ; that is to say, it was 
never executed. I received instructions from 
Squire Trevellian to draw up such a document,, 
but when I arrived at Leverton it was too 
late, your uncle was dead." 
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"My father ought to have paid over 
that sum to Judith, nevertheless," mused 
Harry, " knowing that it was Uncle Dick's 
wish." 

The Squire told me himself that he pur- 
posed doing so. His pet idea was that you 
should marry your cousin, and he told me 
more than once that on her wedding day he 
would double that sum, and settle it on her 
and her children." 

" It is a strange business," said the young 
man. " And how am I to persuade her to 
take it now ? she will look upon the story as 
a mere subterfuge, and — " he broke off, con- 
scious that Mr. Briefs' eyes were fixed on 
him, " you don't happen to have the docu- 
ment by you still." 

" The unsigned one ? No, sir 1 " smiling a 
a little ; " but I can confirm your statement, 
should the young lady be referred to me. I 
should scarcely have supposed that she 
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iv^ould be likely to prove sceptical, judging 
from the slight acquaintance I have with 
;her." 

Harry flushed. It was Judith's own fault 
that she had shown herself in such a con- 
temptible light. 



" And so, you see, Frida darling, that after 
-all Judith is entitled to £5,000," said Harry, 
as he narrated his success that same 
evening. 

" I am so very glad,'-' she said softly, " poor 
girl, she did act splendidly just at last. 
Loving money as she did, and revelling in 
the luxuries that it will purchase, it must 
have been no slight struggle to resign it 
all." 

" Ah 1 but she has learned by bitter ex- 
perience that gold is not the sovereign power 
she once thought itl and if we could but 
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know, I believe she has been a far happier- 
woman since she exchanged her wealth for 
comparative poverty than she ever wa» 
before." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



" Look through mine eyes with thine, true wife, 
Bound my tme heart thine arms entwine. 
My other dearer life in life v 

Look through my yery soul with thine ! 
God bless thee, dear — who wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind 
With blessings beyond hope or thought. 
With blessings which no words can find." 

Tennyson. 



It is the last day of the old year. The shrubs 
and trees are clothed in dazzling garments of 
soft, shimmering white, and here and there 
where the sun kisses them they have melted 
into dewy tear-drops, and glisten like myriad 
gems. 

VOL. m. 8 
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"How glad I am it is a fine day/' says 
Mrs. Hargra^e, as she folds her hands con- 
tentedly over her grey, silvery silk, and 
glances over to where her daughter sits, 
radiant and happy by her bridegroom's 
side. " Happy the bride the sun shines 
on!" 

Judith Hargrave has signed her maiden 
name for the last time this morning, and 
is Mrs. Frank AUington now ; and to judge 
from the bright eyes and smiling face she 
does not regret the change. A few moments 
later and mother and daughter stand alone, 
the pretty travelling dress of soft purple cash- 
mere is all ready to put on, and as she is 
divested of her bridal finery, and arrayed in 
her new and becoming dress, Mrs. Hargrave 
fondly thinks that she has never seen Judith 
look so bonny and handsome in her life. Her 
mind is at rest, and the new and glad delight 
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which fills her life and heart, trembles on her 
lip and softens into unwonted beauty the 
hard, proud face. 

She is ready at last — ^the last glimpse is 
taken, and she hurries downstairs. Frank is 
waiting impatiently for his bride, and Judith 
turns once more to kiss her mother before 
she steps into the carriage that is to take 
them to the station. 

"What is this?" She looks with un- 
feigned surprise at the bulky parcel her 
mother is forcing into her hand. " What is 
it, mother ? " 

But Mrs. Hargrave is becoming tearful 
again, and answers incoherently, " He said I 
was not to give it until the last minute ; take 
her away Frank I it is all right." 

And as he hurries her into the carriage and 
the door is shut, she suddenly darts out into 
the snow that lies thickly on the side-walk. 
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to the intense amnsement of the lookers on^ 
heedless of her new dress, and delicate satin 
shoes, for a horrible misgiving has crossed 
her mind, and putting her head in at the win-^ 
dow, she cries excitedly — 

" Frank, don't let Judith lose that parcel ! 
it is very valuable." 

They are off 1 and Mrs. Hargrave retreats, 
suddenly conscious of the fact that moist 
snow is not the pleasantest of standing places 
in thin shoes. 

They are gone. 

Judith regards the packet on her lap- 
curiously. 

" Valuable ? what does she mean ? '* 

Frank laughs. " Open it and see ! You 
look as if you were afraid it would bite you,. 
Judith I " 

She tosses it over to him and he opens it^ 
and together they read Harry's letter of con- 
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gratulation and good wishes, and with infinite 
surprise learn the windfall of good-luck that 
has fallen to them. 

" It is like a fairy tale," says the girl, 
lifting her face, rosy red, " I can scarcely 
believe it 1 '* 

" There is no help for it, child, you are ^ 
fated to be rich after all," he answers, 
smfling. 

"But — ^you won*t love me any the less 
for— " 

" For this legacy ? No, my wife. It is a 
freak of fortune, and you have not stirred 
one finger towards attaining it. Child, I 
love you, honour, and respect you, darling, 
and if every hushand in Christendom could 
say the same, there would be fewer unhappy 
homes than there are to-day.*' 

And in her inmost heart, Judith told her- 
self that never so long as she lived would she 
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do anything to lower her in his good opinion ; 
for, "of all the world holds, surely love 
and respect are best worth gaining," she 
thought • 



Within the cosy drawing room at the 
Grange sits a family party. It is evening, 
and the snow flakes are falling fast without, 
but there is a cheery blaze indoors. Rita, 
resplendent in white lace and pale pink rib- 
bons, is on her father's lap, her bright eyes 
fixed on the glowing coals, listening with 
pleased bewilderment to the wonderful tales 
of what is in store for her that evening. 
By and by there is a hum of merry voices 
in the Hall, and Rita springs up and 
dances to the door to welcome her little 
visitors. 
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The hours go by. The old year is nearly 
gone. Frida and her husband help to cloak 
and shawl the tired little ones, and the sweet 
flushed faces are kissed, and one by one their 
gay prattle sinks into silence. Eita herself 
is borne ofE unresisting to her soft nest, and 
the four elders are alone. 

Frida nestles her fair head on her husband's 
shoulder, as he draws her into the recess of 
the bay window, and whispers how happy 
she is — how there is nothing on earth she 
can wish for that could make her more joyous 
and content ; and he gathers her to him with 
a "God bless you, my wife. I have the 
best and dearest treasure in the whole 
world." 

But where Monica Hazletine and her hus- 
band stand together, there is silence. Perhaps 
both feel too deeply, too intensely, to break 
it. Then comes a sound of bells across the 
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snow — the glad new year has dawned, and 
with swift impulse she breaks the stillness, 
lifting tear-filled eyes to his face — " Hus- 
band, God's blessing fall on the new 
year ! " 

And amid that gay peal of laughing bells 
he folds her to him without a word of answer. 
But Monica does not need words as she 
clings closely to him, closer and closer ; as if 
nothing should ever come between them 
again. 

The old year with its miseries, its short- 
comings, is dead — its requiem is sung, its 
knell has been rung, and the new year has 
opened before them with, God knows, what of 
happiness and joy in its days and hours ; and 
the silvery chimes 

" Bing out the old, ring in the new, 
Eing out the false, ring in the true/' 
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418 together they bid a long adieu to the old 
year, and with faith, and hope, and renewed 
love and trust in each other look forward 
:to the future. 
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OHAPTEE XVin. 



M 



Hearts are, like apples, hard and sour, 

Till crashed by pain's resistless power, 
And yield their jnices rich and bland. 

To none bnt sorrow's heavy hand. 
The purest streams of hnman love, 

Flow naturally, never, 
But g^h by pressure from above, 

With Grod's hand on the lever. 
The first are tnrbidest and meanest ; 

The last are sweetest and serenest." 

BrrrxB-SwEET. 



Reader, my story is told; and though it 
has been somewhat sad in the telling, the 
sequel is as bright and joyous as heart could 
wish. 

One backward glance before I lay down my 
pen. 
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There is a chance of happiness for Judith 
AUington that there never could have been 
for Judith Hargrave, for, the Cleansing Fires 
of Love have swept clean the worldly, 
scheming heart, and where the god of gold 
had set up its throne, another idol is 
enshrined — her husband; where, once, she 
fell down and worshipped the power that wealth 
bestows, she now owns no other potentate 
than the Heaven-sent gift. Her soul is re- 
deemed from the tyrant, lust; she is no 
longer its slave — her love is her master, 
and his fetters are silken, and his touch 
tender. 

And Frida — selfish and unthinking, self- 
loving, and heedless of all save what per- 
tained to self — not unscathed has she gone. 
For the grass grows green above the heart 
she broke and the grey hairs she bowed with 
shame and misery, and through all time she 
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<5an never undo the tangled web woven of her 
own wilfulness. But if the Fire of Living 
Pain through which she has passed, the re- 
morse, the unavailing sorrow, wiU enable her 
to rise above temptation in the future, will 
help her to subdue self, and thus she merges 
from a spoiled, capricious child, into a loving, 
reliant woman, surely not in vain has it been 
that the flames closed over her fair head, and 
that the scars must remain through all her 
after life ! 

As the fruit of the vine must be trodden 
under foot before it can yield the luscious 
wine, as the pearly rose must be crushed and 
beaten out of all semblance to a thing of life 
that the sweet perfume may be extracted, as 
gold must be cast into the blazing fire before 
it can come forth pure, so must the human 
heart be tried in the fiery furnace of affiction, 
and drink deep of the cup of suffering ere it 
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be purged from dross, and made a holy and 
a beautiful thing. 

« Sorrow ilniist crop each passion-shoot, 
And pain, each lust infernal, 
Or — ^hnman life can bear no fruit 

To Life Eternal. 
For Angels wait on Proyidence ; 

And mark the sundered places. 
To graft with gentlest instnunents. 
The Heavenly gpraces." 
« 

Proud, and rebellious, cold and hard, and 
callous, Monica Hazletine had need of the 
Baptism of Sorrow. In the day of prosperity 
she was blind, but in the hour of adversity 
her eyes were opened to distinguish gems 
from glass, gold from brass, true love from its 
counterfeit passion. Down into the furnace had 
she sunk that the fire of suffering might give 
her strength, that she might rise ennobled, and 
surely the road of tribulation had led into a 
path flooded and radiant with sunlight. Not 
beyond our strength are we tried! And,. 
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glancing back on the shortcomings, the mis- 
understandings, the heart-burnings the past 
had held for her, the day will yet come when 
from the vista of long and joyous years she 
will " bless the Cleansing Fires, and the fur- 
nace of Living Pain." 

My task is done ! If the histories I have 
traced, if the story I have told, causes one 
bowed and suffering spirit to look up, one re- 
bellious iand murmuring heart to look beyond 
the present moment, and see, with the eye of 
Faith, that it is well ! acknowledging the 
Omnipotent Hand that will make out of 
hard and stony hearts fit gems for the 
Saviour's crown; if it nerves one weak soul to 
bear with patience and simple trust what He 
hath ordained, my end will be gained, and this 
book will not have been written in vain. 

THE END, 
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